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“PyeRROT! Pierrot! are thy saddle-bags 
well fastened? And how fare my lutestrings ? 
Have a care lest some of them snap with jog- 
ging over this rough bit of road. And, Pierrot, 
next time we pass a fine periwinkle thou hadst 
best jump down and pluck a fresh bunch for my 
Barbo’s ears.” 

The speaker, Count Reynaurd of Poitiers, 
patted the fluffy black mane of his horse Barbo, 
and loosened the great nosegay of blue flowers 
tucked into his harness and nodding behind his 
ears. Barbo was gaily decked out; long sprays 
of myrtle dangled from his saddle-bow, and a 
wreath of periwinkle and violets hung round 
his neck; for the Count Reynaurd was not only 
a noble lord, but also a famous troubadour. 
That is to say, he spent his time riding from 
castle to castle, playing on his lute or viol, and 
singing beautiful songs of his own making. 
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In the days when he lived, which was many 
hundred years ago, there were numberless such 
poet-singers strolling over the sunny land of 
France, and especially that part which lies to 
the south and is called Provence. Many of the 
greatest of these kept little pages to wait upon 
them and carry their musical instruments, and 
so it was that Pierrot rode a little white palfrey 
by the side of Count Reynaurd, and carried his 
lute, and gathered the periwinkle for making 
gay bouquets to decorate Barbo’s ears. 

It was May-time, and they were journeying 
through the lovely land of Provence, which was 
quite enough to make any one happy, and the 
count and Pierrot were fairly brimming over 
with good humor as they rode along. They 
were bound for-the old town of Aix, where in 
those days there stood the palace of the good 
king René, whom everybody loved. 
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Now, King René himself was a troubadour, al- 
though he could not wander about over the coun- 
try as did the others, but was obliged to stay in 
Aix and govern his people. Yet he spent hours 
and hours every day writing poetry and making 
up music by which to sing it, and he delighted 
above all things to gather about him all who 
could finger a lute-string or sing a merry song. 
There were always dozens of fine troubadours 
staying with King René, and still he was never 
weary of adding to their number, and of seek- 
ing out the best in France; and so it chanced 
he had heard much of the great skill of Pierrot’s 
master and also of another noble lord, the Count 
William of Auvergne, the friends of each of 
whom boasted that none other in all France was 
worthy to be called the champion of the trou- 
badours. And so René had sent messages to 
both inviting them to come and visit him, and 
to hold a contest of song; saying he would give 
a beautiful collar of jewels to the one who sang 
the best. 

In response to this invitation, the Count Wil- 
liam was already in Aix, having come the day 
before, after a long journey from his castle in 
Auvergne, and he was now resting, awaiting 
the Count Reynaurd, and pleasing himself in 
thinking of the glory of winning the jeweled 
collar, for he fully expected by and by to carry 
it off as his prize. 

Meantime, Count Reynaurd and Pierrot 
trotted gaily along the road to Aix. The 
almond-trees were in flower, and from one of 
them Pierrot had broken a little switch covered 
with dewy blossoms, and with this he now and 
then tapped the flank of his little white palfrey, 
who would then kick up her heels and frisk 
along at a rollicking pace. Pierrot’s own legs 
looked lovely in party-colored hose, the right 
being a beautiful pearl-gray and the left a deli- 
cate robin’s-egg blue; his doublet was a pink 
silk embroidered in silver and slashed with white 
satin, and on his head he wore a jaunty little 
cap with a long feather. He was a handsome 


little fellow, with bright eyes and dark curls, and 
as gay and lively as the great black crickets 
that live in Provence. 

His master, Count Reynaurd, looked very 
stately in a suit of plum-colored velvet, with a 
collar of fine lace fastened with a golden violet, 
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which he often felt to be sure he had not lost it 
and that it was still tightly clasped. For the 
gold violet was a prize that the count had just 
won in the town of Toulouse, whither, every 
May-time, all the troubadours used to go and 
hold great contests, called the Games of Flow- 
ers. At these games each one sang a song, 
and the most skilful received prizes, a violet 
of gold and a rose of silver being the most 
wished for. 

So Count Reynaurd was very proud and 
happy thinking how finely the violet would 
serve to clasp the collar of jewels he expected 
to win from King René, and he smiled pleas- 
antly when Pierrot called out to him, “See, my 
lord! are not those the high towers of Aix?” 

Count Reynaurd looked ahead, and, sure 
enough, far in the distance rose the city of Aix. 
They set their horses a-galloping, and in a 
little while found themselves riding through its 
quaint, crooked streets, till they reached the 
great square where stood the king’s palace. 
This was a very beautiful one, strangely built, 
with two ancient round towers and a wide 
porch with many pillars; all about it was a 
lovely garden full of orange and acacia trees, 
and sweet roses and jessamines clambered over 
everything. 

Count Reynaurd and Pierrot dismounted at 
the palace gate, and were led into the great 
hall where sat King René, wearing a blue robe 
embroidered in bright flowers. He was an old 
man, and his hair and long beard were quite 
white, but he was gay and happy-hearted as 
Pierrot himself. When he saw the Count Rey- 
naurd enter the hall, he arose from his throne 
and came down and hugged and kissed him, 
and patted Pierrot kindly. For René was not 
like most kings, who are very particular to 
have everybody about them as stiff and un- 
comfortable as possible. 

Then presently the Count William, who had 
been walking in the garden, hearing of the 
arrival of Reynaurd, came hurrying in, his own 
little page Henri following close upon his heels. 
He greeted Count Reynaurd very cordially, for 
he had often met him at the games of Toulouse, 
and the little pages Henri and Pierrot soon 
became the best of friends also. 

As the day was now drawing to a close, the 
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good old king invited them all into the ban- 
quet-hall, where were already gathered num- 
bers of troubadours and minnesingers, who 
were the troubadours of Germany. Some were 
eating and drinking; some were telling stories 
or making up poetry; while still others were 
playing on all sorts of musical instruments, and 
were altogether having the jolliest kind of time. 

Reynaurd and Pierrot were very hungry after 
their long ride, and so were glad to sit down at 
one of the long tables while the king’s sene- 
schals brought in roasted boar’s-head and 
venison pasties, and large baskets of the fine 
white bread of Provence and of brown march- 
panes, which were nice little old-time French 
cockies full of raisins and covered with nuts 
and poppy-seeds. 

Pierrot waited upon his master very prettily, 
and then feasted upon the many dainties to his 
heart’s content, all the while listening with de- 
light to the gay songs of the troubadours and 
minnesingers, till by and by his curly head began 
to nod, and he fell asleep while still munching 
a marchpane, and slept so soundly that he had 
to be shaken when it was time to go upstairs, 
where a little cot was spread for him close to 
the great canopied bed for the Count Reynaurd. 

So the days passed merrily on, and still, time 
after time, when King René fixed a day for 
the contest between the Counts Reynaurd and 
William, they would plead that they were not 
ready, for they had grown so lazy and pampered 
by the life they led in the palace that they 
dawdled away their time in idle pleasure. 

At last the king grew impatient, and de- 
clared that he would shut them up, each in his 
own rooms, where they must stay for ten days 
composing their songs; and he commanded 
that then they should appear before him, when 
he would judge their skill and award the prize. 

So Count William and Count Reynaurd were 
escorted up the palace stairway to their cham- 
ber doors, and each agreed, upon his knightly 
- honor, which was a very solemn vow indeed, 
that he would not set foot beyond his threshold 
until the day appointed by the good king; and 
it became the duty of Pierrot and Henri to 
bring food and wait upon their noble masters. 

But let us see how those two masters fared 
in their song-making. In the apartments of 
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Henri’s lord, things were going far from 
smoothly; for, although Count William was 
really a very accomplished troubadour, yet 
when he found himself shut up and obliged to 
make up a song, not a word could he write. 
Indeed, poets declare that this is very often the 
way with them; most beautiful verses will sud- 
denly pop into their heads, sometimes in the 
middle of the night, so that they have to jump 
up in the dark to get pencil and paper to 
write them down before they forget; while, if 
they have paper and pen ready, so contrary 
are their wits that they cannot write a word! 
And so it was with the Count William. 

He fussed and fumed, but not even the least 
little bit of a rhyme could he make; and the 
more he wished it, the more impossible it 
seemed to become. He strode up and down 
the room; he snatched his paper and tore it 
into bits; and then he scolded Henri till the 
poor little fellow tiptoed out in his little pointed 
velvet shoes, and fled to the garden, where he 
sat down under an orange-tree, and consoled 
himself with some fresh marchpanes. 

Meantime, across the corridor from Henri’s 
master things were going on very differently 
with the noble Reynaurd and Pierrot. As 
luck would have it, this count was getting on 
famously. He had composed a most beautiful 
piece of poetry, and lovely music by which to 
sing it, and was altogether so pleased with 
himself and all the world that he snapped 
his fingers joyously, and fetched Pierrot a 
playful slap on the shoulder, crying, “ Hey, 
Pierrot, just listen to this!” And then in a 
loud voice he began to sing. 

Pierrot was so delighted that he clapped his 
hands, and declared he was quite sure his lord 
would win the prize, and shame the Count 
William into everlasting silence. Then he 
helped himself to a couple of great golden 
oranges from a basket he had just brought to 
Reynaurd, and strutted out to air himself, and 
to boast to Henri of his master’s superior skill. 

Meantime, Count Reynaurd sang over and 
over his new song, each time roaring it out 
iouder and louder, till his lungs fairly ached. 

While all this was going on, the Count Wil- 
liam, in a great rage, was still striding up and 
down the floor of his chamber, which happened 
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to be across the corridor and at no great dis- 
tance from that of the happy Reynaurd. And as 
it happened, also, when Pierrot had gone out he 
had forgotten to quite close the door behind 
him —a fact which Count Reynaurd had not 
noticed. The door was very thick and heavy, 
and fitted badly between the stone walls, so it 
was not to be wondered at that Pierrot did 
not manage to latch it. 

As it was, the loud voice of Count Reynaurd 
came rolling forth, and suddenly the Count 
William, angrily pacing his floor, stood stock- 
still and pricked up his ears. 

Now, the count’s ears were famous for being 
extraordinarily sharp, and he was also wonder- 
fully apt in remembering anything to which he 
had once carefully listened. He knew in a mo- 
ment that the sound was the voice of Count 
Reynaurd, and then a broad smile crept over 
his face, and he listened harder than ever. 

As Reynaurd kept singing over and over 
again, it was not long till Count William had 
the whole piece by heart, and then, seizing his 
own lute, he began practising it very softly. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed to himself. 
“Thou great foolish Reynaurd! Canst thou 
never learn how to hold thy tongue? But 
never mind, I will play such a trick on thee 
as will teach thee a lesson thou ‘It not soon 
forget. Ha, ha, ha!” And then he practised 
longer, till he knew both the poetry and music 
as well as did Count Reynaurd himself. 

The next day, Pierrot, still exulting over his 
master’s skill, happened to meet Henri in the 
garden, and asked how his noble lord was 
getting on. 

“Oh,” said Henri, “finely. He has just made 
a lovely new song!” And with that he hummed 
a snatch of a piece he had heard Count William 
singing, and which he really thought his master 
had composed. 

As Pierrot heard the music he could scarce 
believe his ears; first he was speechless with 
astonishment, but at last he sputtered out, “ It 
is not true—it is stolen! That is my dear 


master’s, the Count Reynaurd.” 

“Pierrot,” burst in Henri, “I would have 
thee understand my noble lord, the Count 
William, does not steal, and is a far better 
singer, anyhow, than thy great Reynaurd!” 





From this matters went from bad to worse, 
till the two little pages were just on the eve of 
coming to blows; but, fortunately, at this point 
one of King René’s seneschals caught sight of 
them, and, hastening up, gave each a sound 
cuff on the ear, crying out as he did so, “ Ho, 
ye little borel knaves! Know ye not the good 
king will have no brawlers upon these palace 
grounds? Take that, sirrahs! and see to it 
that ye behave more seemly hereafter.” 

The pages being thus forcibly separated, 
Pierrot ran as fast as his legs would carry him 
up the palace stairs, and burst into his master’s 
chamber, panting out indignantly, “ Dear Lord 
Reynaurd, the wicked Count William has stolen 
thy beautiful song and will win the prize! 
And I tried to stop Henri, and—o-o-oh—” 
Here poor Pierrot, still smarting under the 
cuff from the seneschal, quite broke down, 
and was obliged to double his fists very hard 
and bite his lips to keep back the angry tears. 

At first Count Reynaurd gasped with aston- 
ishment, and then jumped up in a towering 
passion. But by and by his wits came back 
to him, and he remembered that Count William 
had always been a good friend of his; but then 
his heart misgave him as he remembered, too, 
that Count William was a famous joker, and 
loved a jest above all things. 

The more he thought of it, the more sure he 
felt that William only meant in some way to 
tease him, though he could not understand 
how he had learned the song. Just then his 
eye fell on the door, that Pierrot in his haste 
had left unfastened, as usual; and then it 
flashed through Count Reynaurd’s mind how 
Count William had found out about the music. 
Reynaurd, moreover, had no doubt but that 
before the king William would probably sing 
the piece as his own, a thing which he could 
easily do, as René had announced that they 
would be called on in alphabetical order, ac- 
cording to the names of their domains; and as 
Auvergne thus came before Poitiers, Reynaurd 
knew that Count William would sing first, and 
that it would then be hard to make the people 
believe that the song was his and not William’s; 
yet he determined, if possible, to try in some way 
to get the better of him. 

He thought and thought very hard for a little 
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while, and then suddenly he said to Pierrot, 
“ Pierrot, dost thou still remember the Latin 
tongue that good Father Ambrose taught thee 
last winter in our castle in Poitiers ?” 

The little page assured his lord that he did, 
for he was really a clever scholar in the Latin 
tongue, which both his master and the Count 
William understood but indifferently. 

Then Count Reynaurd called him close to 
his side, and whispered a plan to him that 
seemed to please them both mightily. Pierrot at 
once took up the goose-quill pen that Reynaurd 
handed him, and after screwing up his face and 
working very carefully, he wrote these lines : 


“ Hoc carmen non composui, 
Quod cano, quod cano! ”” 


and this he took great pains to teach his master. 

The next day Count Reynaurd sang his song 
over again and again, and Pierrot purposely 
left the door ajar. And Count William noticed 
that after every stanza there were two new lines 
added in another tongue: 


“ Hoc carmen non composui, 


7? 


Quod cano, quod cano! 


At first this puzzled Count William very 
much indeed ; but at length, “ Faugh!” he said 
to himself, “that ridiculous Reynaurd is seek- 
ing to give a learned air to his poetry! I dare 
say he has picked up those lines out of some 
old manuscript, and thinks to pass himself off 
for a great scholar.” 

Then Count William tried to make out the 
meaning of the words, which were fitted into 
the rhyme of the stanzas in such a way that 
they could not well be left out. He studied 
over them till he thought he understood them, 
though, as it turned out, he was quite mistaken. 
But as it was a very common way with the 
troubadours to end every stanza with similar 
lines, which they called the refrain, Count Wil- 
liam suspected nothing, and set himself to work 
to learn the new words. 

The time that the king had allowed the 
rival noblemen was now almost up, and in two 
days more the song-contest took place. 

The great banqueting-hall had been beauti- 
fully hung with garlands of flowers and gay 
banners, and at one end of it the king’s throne 
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stood on a dais, and over it swung a scarlet 
canopy like an enormous poppy-flower turned 
upside down. In the middle of the room 
were placed long tables, and in the palace 
kitchens the cooks were running about busy- 
ing themselves preparing the great feast. 

By and by King René came into the hall 
and took his seat on the throne. He wore a rich 
robe of purple velvet, embroidered all over in 
the brightest silks and gold; and after him 
came a great troupe of troubadours and minne- 
singers, some carrying their own harps or viols, 
and some followed by little pages who bore 
their masters’ belongings. 

As the good king René looked at his gay 
company and the brilliantly hung hall and the 
long tables, his eyes sparkled with delight, 
and his heart swelled with pleasure when he 
thought of the coming contest ; for he was never 
so happy as when thus surrounded by his dear 
troubadours, whom he loved to make in every 
way as happy as possible. 

Then, when all was ready, a gaily dressed 
herald came into the hall, and kneeling before 
the king, and bowing to the assembled com- 
pany, announced the coming of the two counts, 
William and Reynaurd. All the other trouba- 
dours and minnesingers stood up, and King 
René smiled graciously as the two noblemen 
entered, followed by their pages, Pierrot and 
Henri, each of whom carried a viol bedecked 
with long silken ribbons. 

When the counts had saluted the king and 
taken their places before him, he commanded a 
seneschal to bear in the prize; and so the beau- 
tiful collar of jewels was brought in upon a 
silver tray and placed on a carved bench be- 
side the king. Then a herald stepped out, 
and, lifting the collar upon the point of a 
flower-wreathed lance, displayed it to all the 
company and announced the terms of the con- 
test of song about to take place. 

All of which was certainly a great deal better 
and prettier than the customs of most of the other 
royal courts of that time. In all the lands ex- 
cept where King René lived, when the people 
wanted entertainment they used to gather to- 
gether to see contests called tournaments, where 
noble lords tried to overthrow each other with 
real lances on which were no garlands. But 
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King René could not endure such barbarous 
displays, and so in his palace no one fought 
another except with pretty verses, and the best 
poet was the champion. 

So now, as all the usual ceremony had been 
gone through, the king called Count William 
to step forth first and sing his song. ‘There 
was a merry twinkle in the count’s eyes as he 
took his viol from Henri, hung the silken rib- 
bons about his neck, and then, after striking a 
few soft notes with the tips of his fingers, be- 
gan to sing, as his own, the song made up by 
Count Reynaurd. He went through the whole 
piece, although each time when he came to the 
Latin lines he mumbled them over so that the 
words sounded indistinctly, and one could not 
be certain of just what they were. 

When he had finished, the king was de- 
lighted, and all clapped their hands and won- 
dered how it would be possible for Count Rey- 
naurd to do better. Indeed, they looked rather 
pityingly on Reynaurd, as one already defeated. 

Then, when the cheers had somewhat quieted 
down, King René commanded Count Rey- 
naurd to stand forth and take his turn for the 
prize. Reynaurd quietly stepped out, and, 
saluting the king, said: “ My royal liege, the 
song to which you have just listened was not 
the work of Count William of Auvergne, but of 
myself, Reynaurd of Poitiers.” 

At this, as Count Reynaurd had expected, 
every one looked incredulous, and Count Wil- 
liam pretended to be very indignant, and de- 
clared that he had not been outside of his own 
apartments for the ten days; that he had not 
set eyes on Count Reynaurd through all that 
time; and altogether appeared to be terribly 
angry that Count Reynaurd should hint that 
the song belonged to him. 

Count Reynaurd, however, asked but one 
thing of the king, who readily granted his re- 
quest. It was that Count William be com- 
manded to sing the song once more, and that 
each time he must sing the Latin lines as 
plainly as possible. 

Count William looked somewhat abashed at 
this proposal, and began to suspect that a trap 
was laid for him. However, he could not re- 
fuse to do the command of King René, espe- 
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cially when it seemed so simple a thing; and so 
he was obliged to sing again, and say the Latin 
words very plainly, all the while very angry 
with himself because on the spur of the mo- 
ment he could think of no other words to put 
in place of the Latin refrain, which was so 
cleverly woven into each stanza that it could 
not be left out without spoiling the rhyme. 

The king listened attentively, for, as the 
Count Reynaurd knew, René was a good Latin 
scholar himself; and by and by, when the re- 
frain came into the song: 


“ Hoc carmen non composui, 
Quod cano, quod cano!” 


King René began to laugh; and he laughed 
and laughed till the tears fairly ran down his 
cheeks; for what do you think the words really 
mean? They mean: 


“T did not make this song, 
>? 


That I sing, that I sing! 


When the king at last managed to stop 
laughing for a few minutes, he translated the 
lines so every one could hear. 

At first Count William looked very blank ; 
then, realizing how cleverly the tables had been 
turned upon him and he had been caught in 
his own prank, he enjoyed the joke as much as 
anybody, and laughed the loudest of all. In- 
deed, such a “Ha, ha!” as went up through the 
whole banquet-hall was never before heard, 
and the very rafters seemed to shake with glee. 

The good king was so delighted with the 
entertainment that he called Count Reynaurd 
and Count William both before him, and taking 
a hand of each, declared that the jeweled col- 
lar must be divided equally between them, and 
at once ordered his goldsmiths to set to work 
to make it into two collars instead of one; 
which they could very easily do, as it was so 
wide and heavy. 

Then the king had a lovely silver cup 
brought in for Pierrot, because of his cleverness 
in the Latin tongue; and afterward the whole 
company of troubadours and minnesingers and 
pages sat down and feasted so merrily that, 
years later, when Pierrot himself grew to be a 
famous troubadour, he used often to sing of 
the gaiety of that great festival. 
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COASTING. 


In all that has been written about Siberia, 
little has been told us of the boys of that land. 
I believe they have been unjustly neglected. 
I know the Siberian youths would resent this, 
for the Siberian boy has many valid claims 
upon our consideration, not the least being that 
he will share in and aid to control the future 
of one of the richest countries in the world. 

For this reason I think that a general idea 
of what the boys are like in that far-away and 
little known region of the world might be both 
of interest and profit to the Sr. NicHOLas 
readers. But first let us correct any ill-founded 
notions he may have about Siberia itself. 

“As dreary and cold as Siberia” is an ex- 





pression that has come to be almost a proverb. 
The very name has always conjured up a scene 
of desolation and perpetual winter, enlivened, 
perhaps, by a band of criminal exiles plodding 
along some lonely highway or practically buried 
alive in some gloomy mine-pit. In imagination 
we have even heard the clanking of prison 
chains, the moaning of suffering men, and the 
sobs of distressed women. And yet, however 
displeasing the picture which the name of Sibe- 
ria never fails to convey, its very mysterious 
and melancholy associations have ever exerted 
a strange fascination. I must confess that I 
have been no exception to the general rule. 
At a very early age I developed the desire to 








98 
visit this mysterious country, and to discover 
for myself, if possible, some of its terrible hid- 
den secrets. 

It has been my good fortune, on two recent 
occasions, to gratify this wayward ambition ; 
and from what I saw and experienced I can 
assure my youthful reader that his general 
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gloomy notion about the “land of snow and 
exiles ” is, in the main, incorrect — that there is 
another and a very bright side to the Siberian 
picture. 

Not raising the question of the deplorable 
Siberian exile system, I would impress upon the 
reader that Siberia itself, in its southern portion 
at least, is a region where the vegetation is as 
varied and luxuriant, where the birds warble 
just as sweetly, where the children play and 
the people laugh and sing just as cheerfully, as 
in our own country. In fact, that portion of 
Siberia which is now reached by the new Trans- 
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Siberian Railway might very justly be called 
the northern “promised land of milk and 
honey”; for in its teeming soil, genial summer 
climate, and fabulous mineral wealth it is 
second to none in the world. 

So much, then, for this vastly misunderstood 
country. Let us now consider the Siberian boy 
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himself. To begin with, the Siberian boy is not 
a Russian. I insist upon this distinction be- 
cause I know he would be sure to make it if 
he were here to speak for himself. “ No, sir; I 
am not a Russian,” one has often said to me, in 
polite correction ; “I’m a Siberian.” And he 
speaks in a way that leaves no room to doubt 
the sincerity of his pride. The reader may, 
perhaps, think this a distinction without a dif- 
ference ; but, from my personal observation, I 
should say that there is justification for it, even 
aside from the question of intermixture of na- 
tive blood with the Siberian-Russian. Gener- 
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ties that in the hour of his country’s need go They say it takes a smart man to make a 
to make up the hero or patriotic soldier. rascal. Whether this be true or not, certain it 
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is that the class of men who have been sent as 
exiles to Siberia, especially the political pris- 
oners, have generally been taken from the 
more intellectual classes of European Russia. 
The descendants of these exiles, on the other 
hand, being born and raised in Siberia, away 
from the harmful influences of a crowded popu- 
lation, have inherited natural intelligence 
without the incentives to misuse it. Further- 
more, they know nothing about the disgrace 
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wield a hammer or ax to build a sled, appro- 
priate the family wash-basin or large butter- 
bowl, and go coasting down the hillsides. His 
game of marbles, if such it may be called, is 
quite different from our own. Instead of mar- 
bles the ankle-bones of sheep are used ; for all 
forms of pottery are dear in Siberia, while sheep 
are plentiful. The marbles, 
are placed in a row and then shot at from a 
distance, like a row of tenpins. He has, of 


or sheep-bones, 





THE CADETS PRACTISING 


of exile, and regard Siberia only with genuine 
pride as the land of their nativity. 

In the matter of sports and games the Sibe- 
rian is not so well off, perhaps, as the American 
boy; nevertheless, he seems to enjoy just as 
heartily what few he has. His snow battles 
are as spirited, his gymnastic contests as earnest, 
and his games of chess as serious. 

He displays almost as much ingenuity as the 
American lad in modeling his own kites and 
constructing his own sleds. I have seen even 
very little fellows, without strength enough to 


OUTDOOR GYMNASTICS. 


course, his regular game-of tenpins, with a ten- 
pin alley and rules just like our own. 

The Siberian boys, especially in the military 
schools, are carefully trained in calisthenics and 
gymnastics; and the cool, exhilarating climate 
of Siberia renders this form of amusement more 
enjoyable than in our own country. It is this, 
more than anything else, that has helped to 
develop the brawn and sinew of the Russian 


army. The photographs representing the 


forms of gymnastic exercises which accompany 
this article were taken at the Cadet University 
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at Omsk, Siberia. The students of this univer- 
sity are educated for the purpose of becoming 
officers in the Siberian army, and they are spe- 
cially trained to withstand Siberian hardships 
and the rigors of its winter climate. Most of 
them are sons of army officers or of higher-class 
civilians. 

But there is not much caste or class distinc- 
tion in Siberia, and the few social rules are lax. 
The Russian Siberians mingle freely with the 
native tribes, and their customs and habits 
have, in consequence, been considerably modi- 
fied. I have often seen groups of boys play- 
ing on the street, where the Kirghiz or Buriat 
boys were mixed indiscriminately with the Rus- 
sians. From their dress or language it was im- 
possible to distinguish them; for both costume 
and language were a strange mixture. Only 
the peculiar features of the native or the more 
slovenly appearance of the Russian would be- 
tray the slightest difference. It is an old saying 
that you “scratch a Russian and find a Tar- 
tar.” It might be more appropriately said — at 


least, of the Russian peasant — that you scrape 
the dirt off a Russian and find a clean Tartar ; 
for the latter are decidedly the more cleanly. 

I have already expressed the opinion that 
the Siberian boy was quicker-witted, of more 
spirited nature and prouder disposition, than 
the boy of European Russia. It might be well 
to justify these impressions by relating certain 
personal experiences. 

During a bicycle journey through Siberia 
one summer, I had occasion to travel several 
hundred miles along what is called the Great 
Siberian Highway. You will see by glancing 
at the map that this road connects the Siberian 
capital, Irkutsk, with European Russia. The 
distance is some three thousand miles, and 
along its course have been built nearly all the 
towns and villages of old Siberia. 

Through these towns and villages I made 
my daily runs, and usually with a clamoring 
multitude of shouting boys and yelping dogs as 
my escort; for a bicycle was as yet a novelty 
in that part of the world, and in some of the 
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more remote districts even a thing unknown. 
I remember, on entering a certain village just 
at dusk, when the streets were quite deserted, I 
came suddenly upon two village boys walking 
in the street. They did not see me until I 
flashed abruptly past them. They threw up 
their hands in bewilderment, shrieked out, 
“ Chort eediott/” (The devil ’s coming!), and 
fled in terror to their homes. I rode on to 
the regular post-station, ordered a frugal sup- 
per, and prepared to pass the night in the 
“traveler’s room.” 

In the meantime the news of the “ devil’s” 
arrival had spread like wild-fire through the 
village, and the post-yard was soon swarming 
with village boys pestering the station-master 
to let them have a peep at the marvelous 
“ devil’s carriage.” With the “ devil’s” per- 
mission, the carriage was finally taken out to 
exhibit to the wondering crowd. When I had 
finished my meal, I stole out unnoticed to ob- 
serve the group of eager urchins gathered 
round the object of their curiosity. One of 
their number, more presumptuous than the rest, 
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had taken hold of the wheel, and was endeavor- 
ing to enlighten his young congregation on 
bicycle philosophy in general, and this wheel in 
particular. The handle-bars, he knew, were to 
catch hold of, and the seat was to sit on, but 
he did not exactly know how it was propelled. 

An inquisitive chap raised the question 
of balancing — how the bicycle could stand up 
without being held. This question was imme- 
diately seconded by the rest of the assembly, 
and put the self-elected teacher on his mettle. 
He asserted at once that that feat was easy 
enough to perform; but the more he tried to 
show them how, the more he realized its diffi- 
culty, until finally the bicycle got tangled up 
with his legs, and both went sprawling on the 
ground. This was the signal for a shout of 
derisive laughter from the crowd; but the little 
fellow was not to be defeated so ignominiously. 
He picked himself up, rubbed his head for 
a moment, and meditated. Finally a happy 
thought struck him. “ Oh, I know how it is!” 
he exclaimed, as he picked up the bicycle. 
“ You see, when it falls over this way he puts 
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A FENCING-BOUT WITH FOILS. 


down this prop” (pointing to the right pedal), other.” Then the self-appointed lecturer upon 
“and when it falls that way he puts down the bicycles looked proudly around for approval. 
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“Why, of course,” they all murmured, and 
in a tone of self-reproof that they had not 
thought of it before. 

And so the little village wiseacre at once 
maintained his reputation, and impressed upon 
his associates how stupid they were not to have 
solved the problem for themselves. 

The pride of knowledge and self-confidence 
in the Siberian lad was brought home to me 
rather forcibly last winter. I was spending 
some time at a certain gold-mining camp not 
far from the Siberian-Chinese border-line. It 
had been an exceptionally severe winter, and 
a fall of seven feet of snow had covered the 
valley and surrounding mountains. Even sled 
traffic was practically abandoned. Wearied, 
one day, with the tediousness of camp life, I 
started out with gun and snow-shoes to hunt 
for riabchick, a bird very similar to our grouse, 
but covered with a mass of feathers, even down 
to its very toes. The ten-year-old son of my 
host, to whom I had taken quite a fancy, 
begged for the privilege of accompanying 
me. I could not refuse him, notwithstanding 
my apprehensions on account of his extreme 
youth, for he assured me that he could stand 
any hardship, and, as I had seen for myself, 
was an adept at snow-shoeing. 

The Siberian snow-shoe, I will say in pass- 
ing, is a strip of thin wood covered with skin, 
and resembles the Norwegian ski rather than 
the Canadian snow-shoe. Unless you have had 
long practice, it is a very difficult thing to man- 
age in the snow. 

We started out to ascend the slope of a 
neighboring mountain, where some birds had 
been seen the day before. After a very short 
time it became evident that my little compan- 
ion had the better of me; for his lightness of 
body, in addition to his snow-shoeing skill, en- 
abled him to glide up over the deep snow with 
almost no-effort whatever. I can see him now 
as he brushed along with rapid stride, his little 
fur coat covered with snowy spray, and his 
cheeks flushed with the glow of exercise. 

We reached the top, having bagged two very 
fine birds on the way, and there we stopped to 
rest for a while, to take in the magnificent, far- 
reaching view, which it is possible to get only 
in the extremely clear atmosphere of Siberia. 
Vou. XXVI.—14. 
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Before starting on the descent, I tightened the 
straps on our snow-shoes, and cautioned my 
little companion about going slowly and care- 
fully. We had not gone many yards, however, 
before the exhilaration of the exercise made 
him forget himself, and he shot down like the 
wind. I feared every moment that he would 
meet with some accident — so much so, in fact, 
that I hastened along at his own pace to keep 
near him. In doing this my lack of experience 
in snow-shoeing proved disastrous. In mak- 
ing a sudden turn my shoes got twisted, and 
over I went headlong, to bury myself, head 
first, in the snow. My gun landed some six 
feet away, with stock in the air. Any one who 
has been in a snow-drift seven feet deep knows 
how difficult it is to extricate one’s self from it, 
especially when standing on one’s head. The 
more I struggled the deeper I sank; and had 
it not been for the timely assistance of my little 
companion, who fortunately had seen me fall, 
it is possible that I should have been there 
yet. To be outdone, and even rescued, by a 
little fellow scarcely ten years of age, whom I 
had considered too frail even to accompany me, 
was a humiliation indeed. 

I have often witnessed the brave endurance of 
the Siberian boy, but never to such an extent as 
while on a sledge journey from Krasnoyarsk to 
Minusinsk. The road between these two points 
during the winter is nothing more than the 
frozen surface of the Yenisei River; for the ice 
is over a yard in thickness, and although the 
swift current of the river crowds it up into small 
hummocks during the early winter, yet, with 
the packing of snow and the constant wear of 
the sledge caravans, it affords a comparatively 
smooth and solid road-bed. The ice is con- 
sidered so safe that it is even used as a bridge 
for the trains of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
The ties are laid directly upon the ice, and the 
locomotive with a loaded train steams across. 
Fancy a thousand tons’ weight crossing one of 
the largest and deepest rivers in Siberia merely 
on frozen water! 

The incident I am going to tell occurred on 
one of the coldest nights I have ever experi- 
enced, for the thermometer stood at 25° 
below zero. In order to prepare for the long 
ride to the next station, I had swallowed three 
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or four glasses of hot tea at the yemskie quar- 
teer,or station, and strapped on a heavy reindeer- 
pelt over my huge Russian overcoat. On reach- 
ing the sledge, or favantass, which was waiting, 
I saw on the driver’s box what appeared to be 
a solid ball of furs; but on closer inspection 
I found that the bundle contained a boy not 
more than fourteen years of age. His extreme 
youthfulness surprised me, and I immediately 
returned to the keeper of the quarteer to re- 
monstrate with him against detailing a mere 
boy for such an arduous duty on such a cold 
night. He assured me that the boy referred 
to had made the same journey many times be- 
fore, and was indeed a full-fledged yemsichick, 
or tarantass driver. Although inwardly pro- 
testing, I could do nothing but accept the sit- 
uation. 

I gave the word to start. Crack! went the 
little fellow’s whip, and away dashed the /roika 
(team of three horses). Our horses were al- 
ready impatient with the cold. The night was 
black and threatening, and the roadway among 
the hummocks of ice on the river was almost 
indistinguishable. As the darkness increased, 
we frequently missed it altogether, and the 
ponderous sledge went bumping and toppling 
over the icy hummocks, while our poorly fed 
peasant horses strained every nerve to keep it 
in motion. Two hours passed by, when sud- 
denly the sledge stopped, half tilted on a huge 
hummock of ice. ‘ The horse is down, darin” 
(master), shouted the little yemstchick. I leaped 
out at once, and ran to the horse’s head to as- 
sist him to rise, but he did not move. There 
was not even a sound of breathing. I placed 
my hand over his heart. ‘There was not a beat. 
The horse was dead. The poorly nourished 
animal had succumbed to the excessive cold 
and strain. We took off the harness, backed 
the sledge out of the way, and then started off 
again with the two horses remaining. The lit- 


tle fellow on the box, I could see, was shivering 
with the cold, as I myself was by this time, for 
the exposure necessitated by the accident had 
chilled me through. I offered to take, and 
even insisted upon taking, his place for a time, 
so that he might warm up; but he resented 
this intrusion as almost an indignity to his call- 
ing. Not a murmur of discontent passed his 
lips. On we rode through the darkness; 
but how long I know not, for, exhausted by 
twenty-four hours’ constant traveling, I fell into 
From this I was finally roused by a 
sudden shock. We seemed to have collided 
with something. I looked out, and saw that 
we had reached the next village, and that our 
steaming, frost-covered horses, eager to get into 
shelter, had run the shafts of our vehicle head- 
long into the gate. 

“What ’s the matter?” I called out to the 
yemstchick. 

“ Please, barin, I could n’t hold ’em,” came 
the reply, in a chattering voice. 

That admission was sufficient; I knew that 
the little fellow’s hands must be either numbed 
or frozen, and for that reason he could not pull 
on the reins. I jumped out, opened the gate, 
and led the horses in; but he did not move 
from his box; his legs were too stiff with the 
cold. I picked him up and carried him bodily 
into the house. A basin of snow was immedi- 
ately brought to thaw out his frozen fingers, 
while I removed his clothing to rub a circu- 
lation back into his stiffened limbs. With this 
and a glass or two of hot tea we finally restored 
him to animation. Even then he never uttered 
one word of complaint, and when I slipped a 
ruble into his glowing fingers he looked as 
cheerful as though nothing unpleasant had 
happened. 

If this, I thought, is the stuff the Siberian 
soldiery are made of, then Russia need never 
fear a rival to her title of “Ruler of the East!” 


a doze. 
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The Mouse, on the other hand, squeaked 
with grief, 
And crossed his beautiful eyes, 
Lamenting that he 
Was so very small — 
Each envied the other his size. 


One night, when the moon was over the left — 
And the wind was sounding his trump, 
A Fairy came forth 
From her home in a cleft, 
With a hop, and a skip, and a jump, 
And placed a spell on the sleeping pair, 
When, lo! at the morning’s call, 
The Mouse, it was plain, 
Had been growing large, 
And the Elephant growing small. 


Then danced they a jig in their greenwood bower — 


What less could the Fairy expect ? 
And each one remarked, 
In merriest mood: 
“We certainly are the elect.” 


By ALVRED BAYARD. 


ease 


On the island of Where-and-Why. 
But the Elephant mourned, 


In his ponderous way, 


That he was so wide and high. 


THe Mouse and the Elephant lived at 
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\ Grimalkin and traps no terrors possessed 
For the Mouse in his new disguise; 
The Elephant scoffed 

As hidder he watched 

The tents of the circus arise. 





But joy was short-lived ; 
SOrTOWS gathered 
apace: 

They were strangers 
among their own 






\ »\f |'S5m | > \ BT, ; \ kin! 
inl ut NM 1 eS SY)", = They kept open 
RO ee. NN A fy) : pr pee 1/," house, 
NIN Nt ih Wi A\\ As good neighbors 
‘ hie should ; 
ae Yet no former com- 
es panions dropped 
J in. 
aN y Th 
> > 2 aiid uN Their talents were wasted in dozens of 
Ne . ways, 
‘ i Which caused them still more to be- 
,. 7» WI wail : 
M The Elephant had 
The change soon completed, their sizes re- Little use for his trunk, 
versed, And the Mouse for his length of tail. 
Again they would live at their ease — 
e The Elephant dined At last, when their griefs could no longer 
On a thimble of hay, be borne, 
The Mouse on a cart-load of cheese. And they had n’t a single friend, 


They both laid them down 
By the pitying sea, 
Their lives and their troubles to end. 


Again, the pale moon being over the 
left, 
And the wind a-sounding his trump, 
The Fairy came forth ¢ 
From her home in the cleft, 
With a hop, and a skip, and a 
jump, 





And, lifting the spell from the perishing 
pair : 
By the side of the whispering wave, 
She bade them return 
Each one to his own, 
And be happy, and good, and 
brave. 
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AN ISLAND FABLE. 


Morat (for Large Children) : 


Let each be himself, not somebody else, 
Nor covet what others may hold. 
Each one has his place, 
That he can best fill: 
Contentment is silver and gold. 


Mora Numser Two (Confidential, for Small 
Children) : 


When fairies come forth, with the moon 
on the left, 
And the wind is sounding his trump, A 
Good children had better Yu. 
Be scampering home, : 
With a hop, and a skip, and a jump! 





























For some years after the close of our Civil 
War, the attention of our people was chiefly 
occupied with a study and recital of the most 
prominent battles, the decisive events, and the 
acts of famous officers. But now that these 
bolder features of the war panorama have been 
examined and discussed, we may take time to 
look at some of the details, to call up the mi- 
nor incidents, to bestow meed of praise upon 
privates, or to record the littles that made up 
the much. 

The sacrifices of the women and children at 
home have been repeatedly referred to in gen- 
eral, but seldom do we see mention made of 
their daily privations, the petty but continual 
annoyances to which they were subjected, and 
the struggle they made to sow and reap, as 
well as the difficulties they met in saving the 
harvested crops. 

The hiding-places here described were all in 
one house. ‘This house was in Virginia, near a 
town which changed hands, under fire, eighty- 
two times during the war—a town whose 
hotel register shows on the same page the 
names of officers of both armies, a town where 
there are two large cities of the fallen soldiers, 
each embellished by the saddest of all epi- 
taphs —“ To the unknown dead.” Out from 
this battered town run a number of turnpikes, 
and standing as close to one of these as a city 
house stands to the street was the house re- 
ferred to— the home of a widow, three small 
children, a single domestic, and, for part of 
the time, an invalid cousin, whose ingenuity 
and skill fashioned the secret places, one of 
which was on several occasions his place of 
refuge. 

With fall came the “ fattening time” for the 
hogs. They were then brought in from the 


distant fields, where they had passed the sum- 
mer, and put in a pen by the side of the road. 
And although within ten feet of the soldiers as 
they marched by, they were never seen, for the 
pen was completely covered by the winter's 
wood-pile, except at the back, where there was 
a board fence through whose cracks the corn 


was thrown in. Whenever the passing ad- 
vance-guard told us that an army was ap- 
proaching, the hogs were hurriedly fed, so that 
the army might go by while they were taking 
their after-dinner nap, and thus not reveal 
their presence by an escaped grunt or squeal. 
Fortunately, the house was situated in a nar- 
row valley, where the opportunities for bush- 
whacking were so great that the soldiers did not 
tarry long enough to search unsuspected wood- 
piles. On one occasion we thought the hogs 
were doomed. A wagon broke down near the 
house, and a soldier went to the wood-pile for 
a pole to be used in mending the break. Luck- 
ily, he found a stick to his liking without tear- 
ing the pile to pieces. This suggested that 
some nice, straight pieces be always left con- 
veniently near for such an emergency, in case 
it should occur again. 

The house had a cellar with a door opening 
directly out upon the “big road,” and never 
did a troop, large or small, pass by without 
countless soldiers seeking something eatable in 
this convenient cellar. It was never empty, 
but nothing was ever found. A partition had 
been run across about three feet from the back 
wall, so near that even a close inspection would 
not suggest a space back of it; and being with- 
out a door,no one would think there was a 
room beyond. The only access to this back 
cellar was through a trap-door in the floor of 
the room above. ‘This door was always kept 
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covered by a carpet, and in case any danger 
was imminent, a lounge was put over this, and 
one of the boys, feigning illness, was there 
“put to bed.” In this cellar apples, preserves, 
pickled pork, etc., were kept, and its existence 
was not known to any one outside of the family. 

The two garrets of the house had false 
ends, with narrow spaces beyond, where winter 
clothing, flour, and corn were safely stored. 
The partition in each was of weather-boarding, 
and nailed on from the inner side so as to 
appear like the true ends, and, being in blind 
gables, there was no suspicion aroused by the 
absence of windows. The entrance to these 
little attics was through small doors that were 
a part of the partition, and, as usual in country 
houses, the clothes-line stretched across the end 
from rafter to rafter held enough old carpets and 
useless stuff to silence any question of secret 
doors. Several closets also were provided 
with false backs, where the surplus linen of the 
household found a safe hiding-place. 

In such an exposed place a company of 
scouts, or even a regiment, could appear so un- 
expectedly that it was necessary to keep every- 
thing out of sight. Even the provisions for the 
next meal had to be put away, or before the 
meal could be prepared a party of marauders 
might drop in and carry off the entire supply. 
In the kitchen a wood-box of large size stood by 
the stove. It had a false bottom. In. the up- 
per part was “ wood dirt,”a plentiful supply 
of chips, and so much stove-wood that the im- 
pression would be conveyed that at least there 
was a good stock of fuel always on hand. The 
box was made of tongued and grooved boards, 
and one of these in the front could be slipped 
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Into this box all the 


out, thus forming a door. 
food and silverware were put. No little inge- 
nuity was needed in making this contrivance. 
The nails that were drawn out to let this board 
slip back and forth left tell-tale nail-holes, but 
these were filled up with heads of nails, so 
that all the boards looked just alike. I re- 
member once a soldier was sitting on this box 
while mother was cooking for him what seemed 
to be the last slice of bacon in the house. She 
was so afraid that he would drum on the box 
with his heels, as boys frequently do, and find 
that the box was hollow, that she continually 
asked him to get up while she took a piece of 
wood for the fire. It was necessary to disturb 
him a number of times before he found it ad- 
visable to take the proffered chair, and in the 
meantime a hotter fire had been made than the 
small piece of meat required. 

Of course it was advisable to have at least 
scraps of food lying around — their absence at 
any time would have aroused suspicion and 
started a search that might have disclosed all. 
The large loaves of bread were put in an unused 
bed in the place of bolsters ; money, when there 
was any on hand, was rolled up in a strip of 
cotton which was tied as a string around a 
bunch of hoarhound that hung on a nail in the 
kitchen ceiling ; the chickens were reared in a 
thicket some distance from the house, and, be- 
ing fed there, seldom left it. . 

Although this house was searched repeat- 
edly, by day and by night, by regulars and by 
guerrillas, by soldiers of the North and of the 
South, the only loss sustained were a few eggs 
taken by one of General Milroy’s men, and this 
loss was not serious, for the eggs were stale. 























THE CHRISTMAS-TREE LIGHTS. 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 





WHEN holiday week ’s almost over, 
And broken are some of the toys, 
When Christmas-tree needles are dropping, 
And drums will not give out a noise, 


When some one has said, “It’s a nuisance; 
This tree must be carried away,” 

And we stand around and look gloomy, 
And beg for it “just one more day,” 


There ’s one thing that keeps up our spirits: 
The best of the week’s merry nights 

Is just at the last, when we children 
May blow out the Christmas-tree lights. 


The little tots, Doris and Douglas, 
They blow out the ones lowest down. 

Their faces get redder and redder; 
Their foreheads are all in a frown. 


Then Alice, the next high by measure, 
Puts out all the candles half low; 
And then I, the oldest and tallest, 
I blow, and I d/ow, and I Blow! 


But even / can’t reach the top ones, 
So father lifts up Baby Grace ; 
Her dear little mouth is a circle, 
All wrinkled her sweet little face. 


She blows out the tiptopmost candles ; 
We clap and hurrah when she ’s done; 

And that is the end of the Christmas, 
The very — last — bit — of — the — fun! 

* * * * * 

But all through the year it’s a pleasure 
To think of our holiday nights — 

The best coming last, when we children 


May blow out the Christmas-tree lights. 
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THE PIE AND THE CLOCK. 
By Ewiza ATKINS STONE. 


On Christmas day we had a pie, 

A nice round pie with a crimpy rim; 
And mother was cutting it, and she said, 
“ Big or little?” to Uncle Jim. 


Uncle Jim looked a funny look 
Right up over mother’s head. 
Then he told her, “’Bout ten minutes, 
please.” 
Truly, that ’s just what he said. 


Everybody stared at him. 
Mother said: “ What under the sun!” 


Father said: “Too deep for me! 
Come, Jim, give us an easy one.” 


But I looked up at our tall old clock 
(Where Uncle Jim had looked when he 
spoke). 
Five minutes past three! He winked at me, 
And I winked back, for I saw the joke. 
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tHe 5. A.C. S. 


THESE are the initials 
of a society that is such 
a useful society, and one 
in which it is so easy to 
acquire membership, that 
every one, boys and girls, 
men and women, ought 
to belong to it; and I 
expect all who read this 
article to join it imme- 
diately. Not only that, 
but I expect them to 
invite all their friends 
to join, and that these friends will ask their 
friends, so that new members will recruit other 
new members in every direction, until the 
S. A. C. S. is the very largest society in the 
world. Even now, though I am quite a new 
member, I am acquainted with several others 
who are scattered in remote parts of the coun- 
try; and as all of them are active recruiting 
agents, I expect the society is already much 
larger than I have any idea of. It has no 
organization, nor any officers; it collects nei- 
ther fees nor dues; and as there are no elec- 
tions of either officers or members, there is 
no chance of any one being blackballed while 
seeking admission to its ranks. Any person 
can elect himself, or herself, to membership by 
simply making a mental promise to obey its 
rules, and by prosecuting a vigorous attack 
against the very first one of the society’s ene- 
mies that presents itself. For the S. A. C.S. 
has enemies! Yes,indeed! And they exist in 
countless numbers in every village and town 
and city of the United States. In fact, its 
enemies have called the society into existence. 
They are powerful and wily, and they prepare 
ambuscades in the most unsuspected places. 
In these they wait with the most untiring pa- 
tience for a chance to startle, injure, or even 
to kill, any unsuspecting human being who 
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comes within their reach. The only way in 
which members of the S. A. C. S. can recog- 
nize each other is by their actions upon certain 
occasions. If they kick, they are members; 
and if they fail to kick or in some other way 
attack the society’s enemies, they are not; for, 
strange to say, all members of the S. A.C. S. 
are kickers. 

All this sounds like the game of “ throwing 
light,” does it not? And I have not yet told 
the name of the society, nor hinted at its ob- 
jects? Well, I will; but first I want to tell 
how I happened to become a member. I was 
hurrying along one of the very busiest of New 
York streets in company with a well-known 
editor. We were talking so earnestly that I 
hardly noticed where we were going, or whom 
we were passing. Suddenly I missed the edi- 
tor from my side, and, turning, saw him kick 
vigorously at something on the sidewalk. As 
he sent it flying out into the street, a heavy 
team, that formed one of the rushing throng of 
vehicles with which the driveway was crowded, 
drew up sharply, close to the sidewalk. The 
driver, who was one of the roughest-appearing 
of his class, touched his hat to the editor, and 
cried out: “ Thank you, mister, for that! One 
of them pesky things broke my leg once, and 
since then I always thanks any man [ sees 
fightin’ ’em.” 

The editor lifted his hat, with a smile to the 
burly fellow, and as the heavy team dashed 
away rejoined me. 

“ What did it all mean?” I asked curiously. 

“It means that I have just discovered an- 
other member of my society,” replied my friend, 
with a quizzical smile. 

“ Your society ?” 

“ Yes; my society of kickers.” 

“ Kickers?” I repeated, greatly puzzled. 
“ By the way, what were you kicking at so 
vigorously a momert ago?” 
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“One of the most dangerous, powerful, and 
greatly to be dreaded of all the enemies of my 
society — a banana-skin,” he answered. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, beginning to under- 
stand. ‘So your society is for the suppression 
of banana-skins, is it ?” 

“ Yes; it is for the suppression, or rather the 
placing where they can do the least harm, of 
banana-skins, orange-peels, melon-rinds, apple- 
or pear-cores, peach-stones, or any other en- 
cumbrances of a sidewalk on which an unwary 
pedestrian may step and come to grief.” 

“ How many members has your society ?” 

“ Only two that I know of — myself and the 
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teamster who just now recognized my attack 
on the banana-skin as the action of a fellow- 
member,” was the reply. 

“Well, it is a first-rate society, and one 
that I should like to join,” I exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, sending a bit of orange-peel spin- 
ning into the gutter with my stick as I spoke. 

“You have joined,” answered the editor, 
with a smile. “That single act makes you a 
member.” 

“Good! And now that I am a member, may 
I know the name of your society ? ” 

“T call it,” he replied, “the Society for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Sidewalks.” 


OUR CLUB. 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 





WE ’RE going to have the mostest fun! 
It ’s going to be a club; 

And no one can belong to it 
But Dot and me and Bub. 


We thought we ’d have a Reading Club, 
But could n’t, ’cause, you see, 

Not one of us knows how to read — 
Not Dot nor Bub nor me. 





And then we said a Sewing Club, 
But thought we ’d better not; 

’Cause none of us knows how to sew —- 
Not me nor Bub nor Dot. 


And so it ’s just a Playing Club; 
We play till time for tea; 

And oh, we have the bestest times !— 
Just Dot and Bub and me. 














By WARREN MCVEIGH. 





Max found out about the weakness of the 
flesh and the willingness of the spirit at 
about the same time that his first real disap- 
pointments came to him, and immediately after 
his first attempt to commit the virtue of self- 
sacrifice. 

Max was six years old. His dog “ Jack” was 
an amiable creature, and had endeared himself 
very much to his master. Jack had to get in 
the way of a truck, and Jack died. 

The hope of Max’s heart was the fact that 
when he too died,— which because of the death 
of Jack he then hoped would be very soon,— he 
would meet Jack in heaven. Somebody —some 
unimaginative person—told Max that dogs 
did not go to heaven, that they had no souls. 
That was Max’s first great disappointment. 

The second was like unto it. 

The same somebody — one of those bother- 
some somebodies who put shoes and stockings 
on little boys on rainy days in the summer, and 
make them wear uncomfortable clothes when 
they go in swimming —told Max the whole 
story of Santa Claus. 

Max took his sorrowful heart to his mother’s 
knee, and, hoping against hope, told her what 
he had heard. And when it was all over he 
felt better, for in place of the beautiful story he 
had lost she had told him another. 

In the long, cool grass down near the water’s 
edge, he thought of the new story, and the more 
he thought of it the better he liked it. 

“Tf Dot was to fall in that water there,” he 
said half aloud, as he sat up and looked out 
over the dancing wavelets of the lake, “I ’d 
dive in after her. Maybe I'd be drowned,”— he 
hesitated for a moment and shuddered,— “ but 


what ofthat? I’d be self-sacrificing. Supposin’ 
I was drowned ; anyhow, they ’d put me in the 
parlor, and everybody would cry and say I was 
a good boy, and had given up my life for Dot. 
And I would give it up for her, that I would.” 

Whereupon Max began to think of such ter- 
rible things that might happen to his sister Dot, 
who was only four years old, and of still more 
terrible things that might happen to him, if 
he should try to sacrifice himself for her, that 
pretty soon he began to feel a little weak in 
the knees, and it began to get cold down in 
the grass, and the little boy decided to whistle 
and go to see the pigs. 

While he was poking them in the ribs, Max 
had an idea. It suddenly occurred to him that 
there was no sense in his making it a matter of 
life and death just to sacrifice himself. His 
mother had told him that men and women 
gave gifts to their little children at Christmas- 
time to make them happy, and that self-denial 
and self-sacrifice were the true essence of the 
Christmas spirit. 

Max had a little fortune stored away in his 
bank. This fortune he decided to spend to make 
Dot happy. 

Full of his idea, he ran to his mother. Her 
consent was a matter of course, and Max ar- 
ranged the preliminaries. 

“Dot,” he said that night, as they lay in 
their cribs, “how do you like Christmases ?” 

Dot’s eyes grew big. She remembered the 
dolls of the past winter, and the lights of the 
Christmas-tree, and Max thanked his stars that 
he had thought of such a grand scheme, when 
the very idea of it made Dot so happy. 

“ Well,” said he, when she had told him in 
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the strongest terms how very much she liked 
Christmases, “ you just watch out day after to- 
morrow, and hang up your stocking to-morrow, 
and you ‘ll see another Christmas. That ’s 
what.” 

Dot suggested that it was summer-time. But 
Max said that was all right; that Kris Kringle 
was coming in a hay-wagon, and that the rein- 
deer had been turned into mules with great 
long ears. Dot fell 
asleep with wonderful 
thoughts of reindeer 
turned into mules with 
long ears, and Max 
sighed, remembering 
his own fond fancies 
about Kris Kringle, 
and how he, too, had 
been happy once. 

The next day was 
fullof work forthe little 
boy. First, he had to 
keep Dot’s thoughts 
keyed up to the most 
intense pitch, for the 
little girl could not get 
over her doubts about 
the reindeer and the 
snow. Then he had to 
consult his bank. He 
found there was just 
sixty-six cents in it. 

In the first excite- 
ment of his desire to 
sacrifice himself he had 
decided to spend every 
cent he had; but now, 
on second thoughts, he 
concluded that half of 
his fortune would buy 
enough things to fill 
his sister’s stocking, 
and then he would still 
have a little money 
left. Finally, he com- 
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He bought a large orange for the toe of the 
stocking, and an apple to go next, and then a 
lot of candy and kisses, and then a banana to 
peep out of the top. 

With his purchases tucked under his coat, he 
stole home, and though Dot was fast asleep in 
the nursery, taking her afternoon nap, Max had 
all the fun and mystery of stealing cautiously 
into the house through the rear cellar door. 
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promised on twenty- 
five cents for Dot, and 
with just a little feeling that he was not as 
generous as he should be, he went down into 
the village to make his purchases, 


“HE SAT DOWN 


NEAR THE NIGHT-LAMP, 





AND CONTEMPLATED HIS WORK.” (SEE PAGE 118.) 


He tiptoed upstairs, and hid his things in 
the darkest corner of the garret, and then, with 
much impatience, he waited for night. 
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The hours passed all too slowly. Dinner was 
tasteless. Even the roasted potatoes with lots 
of butter had no temptations for him. His 
eyes were big and his cheeks red with excite- 
ment, and he talked so much to Dot about 
what she was to expect from Santa Claus that 
the little girl forgot all about the reindeer and 
began to look upon a hay-wagon, and mules 
with long ears, as the very best conveyance that 
Santa Claus could possibly think of. 

Night came, and the little girl was tucked 
away in her bed. The mother and father had 
gone out for the evening, and Max had the 
whole house to himself. So, after Dot was 
fast asleep, he got out of his crib and went up 
into the garret for the good 
things he had bought that day. 

Then he tiptoed down to 
the nursery again, and, after 
looking at his sister to make 
sure that she was fast asleep, 
he began to fill her stocking. 

This done, he sat down near 
the night-lamp, and contem- 
plated his work. The stocking 
really did look very beautiful. 
The orange and the apple made 
big lumps at the toe, and one 
end of the banana peeped out 
at the top of the stocking, very 
inviting and nice. 

Max decided to sit up and 
hear what his mother had to 
say about his work. He knew 
that she would take him on her 
lap and kiss him, and call him 
a good little boy, and maybe, 
he thought, she would cry a 
little. Max always liked it 
when his mother cried over 
him. It made him feel queer 
and nice. 

The minutes crept along, 
and still the little boy sat in 
the dim hght watching the 
stocking, listening to Dot 
breathing lazily in her sleep, 
and thinking of what a good 
boy he had been, and how nice it was to 
sacrifice yourself for another’s happiness. 


And then all of a sudden it occurred to him 
that there was nothing in the world that he 
liked better than bananas. The one he had 
bought for Dot was the very best one in the 
market, thick and rich and yellow. Max 
had n’t tasted a banana in a month, and the 
more he looked at the tempting banana in 
Dot's stocking the more he yearned for just 
one bite of it. 

Max arose and went over to the stocking. 
He had made up his mind just to take it out 
and smell it, and then to put it back where it 
had been. 

It smelled very good indeed, and Max held 
it at arm’s length and looked at it again with 





**ON THE FLOOR LAY THE LITTLE TOT OF A HUMAN BEING, CRYING AS 
” 


IF HIS HEART WOULD BREAK. 


increasing pleasure, and thought what a won- 
derfully fine banana it was, to be sure. 
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Then it occurred to him that Dot would n't 
mind a bit if he took half of it. He could 
tell her all about it in the morning. She al- 
ways gave him half of everything she had, 
and besides, had n’t he bought all those 
things for her? and even if he ate the whole 
banana there would be plenty of fruit left for 
her. So he ate the whole of it, and then, half 
ashamed of himself, he hid the skin under the 
chair and took another look at his sister to 
make sure that she had not seen him. 

And still the stocking looked so full and 
good and tempting that Max thought if he 
could only have one candy, or one of the 
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kisses, he would be supremely happy; and so 
he took one out and tasted it, and it was so 
good that he ate another and another — 

Until, all of a sudden, before he half knew 
what he had done, the door flew open, and 
there stood his father and mother. And on 
the floor lay the little tot of a human being, 
crying as if his heart would break, for the 
stocking hung flat and empty, and Max had 
begun to realize that all of his self-sacrifice 
had been in vain; that he was nothing but 
a selfish, thoughtless little boy, and that his sis- 
ter, Dot would have nothing but disappointed 
tears for him in the morning. 





“MARK 


v7 


( The Story of a Torpedo.) 


By CLARENCE 


MAIKO. 


“Mark V.” was the name given him at the 
Newport Torpedo Station, and it was painted in 
white letters on the middle of his back. Though 
he was the child of genius, and in his making 
human ingenuity touched the high-water mark, 
young as he was, he had brought disgrace to 
his family and shame to Lieutenant Rines and 
the twelve Jackies of “Torpedo-Boat No. 2.” 

His career had been erratic, even for an 
automatic torpedo; and that is saying a good 
deal. 

In the fall practice-manceuvers of the North 
Atlantic Squadron he had mysteriously stuck 
fast in No. 2’s bow tube just when he should 
have plopped into the sea and (in make-believe) 
have blown up the battle-ship “ Iowa.” Ona 
second occasion he distinguished himself in a 
sham torpedo attack on the “ New York” by 
making a dive like a porpoise, right under the 
bottom of the big white cruiser; and then he 
came up grinning on the other side. Perhaps 
he shouted out, “ How ’s that for high?” For 
no one, not even a congressman or a “ bully 





marine,” is guife sure that an automatic tor- 
pedo can’t talk. At those times Mark V.’s lungs 
were not stuffed with two hundred and fifty 
pounds of guncotton, and he did not have a 
delicate war-head screwed on his nose. Now 
that war had begun, and he was provided with 
those essentials, what Mark V. would take it 
into his head to do, if fired in action, was the 
chief thing that worried Lieutenant Rines and 
everybody and everything on board Torpedo- 
Boat No. 2. The boat was scouting off Porto 
Rico, with orders to the crew to find out some- 
thing without being found out themselves, and 
not to fight unless forced into it. 

No. 2 was a thirty-knot torpedo-boat, and, 
barring their uneasiness about Mark V., the 
confidence that her crew placed in her prowess 
was an edifying thing for an American to behold. 

Even racketing around in a stiff gale off Porto 
Rico, with the deck-house awash and the con- 
ning-tower and the smoke-stacks lashed by 
driving white spray, they were ready for a scrap 
with the biggest, wickedest enemy’s battle-ship 

















“‘HALF-WAY BETWEEN THEM AND THE WRECK, MARK V. WAS SEEN BOBBING UP AND DOWN IN THE SEA.” (SEE PAGE 124.) 
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that ever carried a rapid-fire gun. This cour- 
age, though very fine, was rash; for in such 
stormy weather the very best regulated torpedo 
is likely to start off at any time on an aimless 
jaunt to Europe or an expedition to the north 
pole. 

Down in the forward hold under a water- 
tight flat lay Mark V. and four others of his 
breed, fast in steel cradles that secured them 
from the slightest jar, even though Torpedo- 
Boat No. 2 turned a double back-somersault ; 
and it seemed sometimes that she was trying to 
do exactly that. 

They looked like a family of gigantic polli- 
wogs. All of them except Mark V. were docile, 
tractable creatures; and, provided the water 
was not rough or the tide strong, or they did 
not strike a clump of seaweed or run into an 
ocean current, they would travel at their quarry 
as straight as a rifle-bullet goes — for a thousand 
yards, at least. And they steered themselves 
up or down or sideways, and sank or floated 
when they stopped, just as you wished them 
to do. 

Of course the foolish things liked to explode ; 
all torpedoes are given to committing suicide, 
as every Jacky knows; but self-respecting tor- 
pedoes prefer first to run their noses into the 
plates of an enemy’s ship. 

After Mark V. made his wonderful dive under 
the New York, Lieutenant Rines tried the 
graceless creature in the starboard training-tube 
during a practice night-attack off Dry Tortugas. 
When he took his plunge, Mark V. went shoot- 
ing off on a miraculous parabola, and finally 
smashed up against friendly Torpedo-Boat 
No. 4, whose crew fished him out, thanking 
their lucky stars he was not loaded. This 
was scandalous, and Lieutenant Rines barely 
escaped a court martial. 

The puzzled board of inquiry that looked 
into the affair were pleased to throw the whole 
blame of it on Mark V. He was placed in 
close arrest for conspiring to blow up a United 
States war-vessel, and branded by every Jacky 
in the fleet as a traitorous Spanish sympathizer. 

In conclusion, the board gave Rines an in- 
formal but significant tip to ose Mark V.—to 
lose him so he never would be found again. 

All night long Torpedo-Boat No. 2 pitched 

VoL. XXVI.— 16. 


and chopped and swung and lurched in a way 
to make a tight-rope performer seasick and 
giddy. 

Sometimes she hung astride the ridge of a 
towering roller, with her bows clear and her 
screws racing in the air; then she fell, nestling 
deep down as though she was swamped; and 
she would climb slowly out of a green gulf, 
twisting her nose in little arcs, as if she smelt. 
something in the sea. And even with every- 
thing on board lashed and nailed and screwed 
and battened, the sea pelted and slapped and 
hammered her till she rattled like a dray mov- 
ing over cobbles. 

Notwithstanding the hurly-burly that reigned 
around them, Mark V. and his brothers were 
fast and tight in their cradles, wondering what 
kind of a funny jump No. 2 would essay 
next, and swapping confidential views on tor- 
pedo-boats and torpedo warfare generally. 

Each torpedo was sure that if he had a 
chance he could blow the most formidable 
war-ship afloat into fragments and scrap-iron. 
It was the dearest hope of each to try the 
effects of an impact under the boilers of an 
enemy’s big ships, the “ Pelayo” or the ‘ Carlos 
V.”; and one torpedo, renowned for his accu- 
racy and judgment, confessed that the prey he 
particularly longed to strike at was a Spanish 
torpedo-destroyer, moving fast, beam on. 
Mark V.’s neighbor, who had once formed 
part of the equipment of the ill-fated “ Maine,” 
whispered grimly that his only regret was that 
he could not blow up an enemy’s vessel fwice. 
This sentiment met with general approval. 

Suspected of treachery, Mark V. was severely 
snubbed, and every time Boat No. 2 took a 
very big jump, he squirmed and chafed re- 
sentfully just as much as the narrow cradle 
allowed him. 

“I think the whole success of an open en- 
gagement between torpedo craft depends on 
rapid steaming,” squeaked Mark V. in a jerky, 
embarrassed voice. “If those destroyers can 
manceuver five knots faster than torpedo-boats, 
they can easily circle around and sink ’em; 
at least, that is what the up-to-date English 
tactics say.” 

“ What do you know about it?” rasped out 
the other torpedoes, in chorus. “ You are a 
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pretty fellow to preach tactics. You!— who 
can’t go straight for ten yards! A fine fix you 
will put us in if you behave in action as you 
did off Dry Tortugas! You ought to be made 
into a submarine mine and anchored in a har- 
bor, or degraded into a stupid spar-torpedo 
and fired from a launch.” 

Mark V. quivered with shame, and joggled his 
war-head just a wee bit, but enough to give 
everything a scare; for Boat No. 2 reared 
her head like a shying colt, and the rest of 
the torpedoes nearly blew up from fright. 

Lieutenant Rines and his cadet assistant were 
in the conning-tower, trying to see through the 
clouds of spray and froth that whipped over 
the bows. Everything inside the little vessel, 
from the big panting locomotive boilers down 
to the rivets of the keel-plates, hummed and 
rang and sang and purred, the multitude of 
voices blending into a grim moving war-song, 
that was more impressive than the thunder of 
the storm. 

Suddenly the smothering, pitchy darkness 
around them was rent asunder, and a broad 
shaft of light streamed over the waste of broken 
water. It was the flash-light of an enemy’s 
cruiser, and, fortunately for Torpedo-Boat No. 
2, its white glare fell a quarter of a mile to 
the west, leaving her unseen in black shadow. 
Behind the light, the officers in No. 2’s con- 
ning-tower could make out the vague, sinister 
lines of a mighty war-ship about a mile away. 

It was the worst possible torpedo weather ; 
but to dash at the enemy and hit her at the 
closest possible torpedo range was No. 2’s 
best chance for life, because if the cruiser 
sighted them in such weather they must cer- 
tainly go down under her guns. 

Men who do not know what hesitation is 
are picked out to command torpedo-boats. 
Instantly Rines rang the gong for “ full speed 
ahead,” and sent the cadet forward to clear 
the bow tube for action. Happily, the enemy 


began to circle the horizon with their search- 
light, moving it from south to west, away from 
the torpedo-boat. 

The pistons of No. 2’s engines began to 
fly up and down, and the little vessel leaped 
forward through the storm like a stampeded 
express-train. 


Even in still water, when travel- 
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ing at full speed No. 2 always seemed to be 
climbing the back slope of a tidal wave, and 
now it seemed as if she was trying to bore 
her way through the very grandfather of tidal 
waves; everything -but the conning-tower and 
the smoke-stacks was washed with roaring 
water. 

The bow tube had been made ready for use, 
and the torpedo whose only regret was that 
he could not blow up twice had been hoisted 
out of his cradle and pushed home against 
the mouth-valve. 

It was no use to worry with the range-finder, 
because in such weather the only effective range 
was mere pistol-shot distance. 

As No. 2 rushed closer, discovery seemed im- 
minent, for the search-light was fast complet- 
ing the circle of the horizon, and its bright 
glare would soon fall pitilessly on the little 
vessel. With every throb of the engines, No. 
2’s crew expected to hear the crash of the 
cruiser’s rapid-fire guns and the bursting of 
their projectiles. 

The mile was halved and quartered so rap- 
idly that No. 2’s young commander won- 
dered if anybody could think fast enough to 
run a torpedo-boat in action. 

There came a lull, and No. 2 poised her- 
self on the crest of a big wave. It was the 
right time to fire. The muzzle-valve of the 
bow tube snapped open, and the torpedo flew 
into the sea on its terrible errand. 

Just then No. 2 veered and tried to run 
away from the fast-approaching search-light ; 
but, while turning, a mighty surge caught her 
up and hurled her, shuddering, into a yawning 
gulf. Something inside of her exploded like a 
three-pound shell, and the engineer shouted up 
through the voice-pipe that the shaft of the 
port screw was broken. Every one on board 
knew what had happened, because the boat 
slowed to half speed, and her head sagged off 
in the direction of the enemy’s cruiser — which 
should have been blown up by this time, if the 
torpedo had found her. 

Seeing that it was impossible for them to 
escape the search-light, Lieutenant Rines 
launched a second torpedo; and while No. 2 
was waiting to learn its effect, several unex- 
pected things occurred. First, the search-light 
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of the enemy was mysteriously turned off, and, 
almost at the same time, Torpedo-Boat No. 2’s 
stern collided with some mass of floating wreck- 
age, knocking into pieces the starboard screw, 
which was then her only working propeller. 
So the little vessel found herself tossing like a 
helpless golf-ball on the bosom of the sea, with 
the dull, winking lights of Porto Rico six 
miles abeam, and a hostile war-ship four hun- 
dred yards ahead. 

There was nothing to be done. Their plight 
was beyond repair, and their only hope was 
that the enemy, unaware of their presence, 
would pass on and leave them to be picked up 
by some friendly vessel. But it soon appeared 
that the enemy had no intentions of going 
away. The hostile cruiser had stopped, and 
was not steaming enough to make even 
steering-way. 

What was of more concern, she was drifting 
down on Torpedo-Boat No. 2, whose exis- 
tence must shortly become known to her. Act- 
ing with desperate haste, the crew of No. 2 
fired two more torpedoes at their big foe; but 
they must have missed, because, after a few 
moments of appalling suspense, there was no 
explosion. With every breath they drew, No. 
2’s crew expected to hear the riot of the cruis- 
er’s rapid-firers, and the deafening crash of 
their shells bursting around them. Boxed up 
in a stifling death-trap, bruised, dizzy, and 
doomed, they endured all with the stoic hero- 
ism of American sailors. 

Only one torpedo was left, and that one was 
the whimsical, wayward, unreliable Mark V., 
who had always played them false in the hour 
of trial; so it was determined to postpone 
firing him as long as possible. 

Meanwhile the massive black hull of the ene- 
my’s cruiser could be seen drifting nearer and 
nearer to luckless, crippled Torpedo-Boat No. 2. 
The suspense became frightful, and the mo- 
mentary dread of the hail of iron that would 
beat down upon them when the enemy discov- 
ered their presence was telling on No. 2’s 
crew. The Jackies working the bow torpedo- 
tube looked beseechingly at Mark V. as they 
hoisted him into the tube and made ready to fire. 

Closer and closer came the ship of the enemy, 
and signs of approaching dawn made it impos- 
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sible for Torpedo-Boat No. 2 to remain longer 
unseen. Lieutenant Rines reluctantly gave the 
word to fire their forlorn hope. 

As far as anybody on board could tell, Mark 
V. made a successful start. He did not stick, 
and he did not dive, but took his course for the 
hostile war-ship with his screw flying in a steady, 
businesslike way, traveling, as it was intended 
he should, about five feet submerged. Lieu- 
tenant Rines, the cadet, and the twelve Jackies 
waited with choking throats to hear the roar of 
his explosion; but they waited in vain; no ex- 
plosion came when it should have come; and 
the disheartened sailors laughed bitterly at 
themselves for thinking that freakish Mark V. 
would do better than the sensible torpedoes. 

No war-ship, big or little, ever flies a flag 
during the night ; but as it was very near dawn, 
and the enemy’s guns would probably sink 
them in a minute or two, Lieutenant Rines 
thought it behooved them to go down with 
their colors flying. When he called for a vol- 
unteer to go out and hoist the Stars and 
Stripes, of course every man clamored to go. 
Rines was glad, because that gave him an ex- 
cuse to go out and do it himself. He floun- 
dered aft with a life-line tied around his body, 
and nailed Old Glory over the little vessel’s 
stern. Though he was washed overboard, a 
dozen willing hands pulled him safely into the 
conning-tower. 

The storm had spent its strength, the wind 
abated, and the sea went down. At last the 
dawn came, pale and yellow, breaking over the 
waste of storm-beaten waters, like the crack 
of doom. In its weird, dim light the crew of 
Torpedo-Boat No. 2 saw towering, a pistol- 
shot away, the smoking, battered wreck of a great 
Spanish cruiser. Her armored sides were 
speckled and blotched with a hundred shot- 
holes; her turrets looked like collar-boxes 
knocked askew; and her smoke-stacks were 
like tall silk hats smashed and crumpled be- 
yond repair. Evidently she had been engaged 
in some fierce battle; and her punishment was 
an awe-inspiring sight to behold. From bow- 


sprit to stern-post, her decks were littered with 
a chaotic mass of scrap-iron, splinters, and the 
debris of broken guns, while twisted steel gir- 
ders, deck-beams, and fragments of steel plates 
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hung dragging over her sides in festoons of 
wreckage. Such was the ship on which their 
five torpedoes had been wasted! The only live 
thing on board seemed to be a man in the 
top of a solitary military mast, who was gestic- 
ulating and shouting like a maniac. With the 
exception of this poor fellow, the ship was de- 
serted and abandoned. 

As it grew lighter the crew of No. 2 was 
astonished by another strange sight. Ha//-way 
between them and the wreck, Mark V.was seen 
bobbing up and down in the sea. Why he had 
stopped there, what he intended to do 
there, was beyond all guessing; but it was not 
pleasant or advisable to have him careering 
about between two helpless vessels drifting 
closer together each minute. 

Torpedo-Boat No. 2 was a bit of a wreck, 
also. On deck, the mount of her three-pounder 
rapid-fire gun had wrenched loose and washed 
away; and all that remained of her two small 
deck-boats were their painters and some broken 
staves. 

The sea around was swarming with sharks, 
and several, seeing Mark V. tossing listlessly 
up and down, swam up to him, thrust their 
noses against him, and smelt him. One big 
shark tumbled him over and rolled him around ; 
and three or four others actually joggled and 
pushed him, as if curious to find out what he 
was made of. Mark V. seemed to resent this 
treatment, and moved nearer the wreck of the 
Spanish cruiser. 

The whole crew of the torpedo-boat crowded 
forward, amazed and spellbound at this won- 
derful performance. They were powerless to 
go to the rescue of the one crazy sailor left on 
the wreck,— he who had probably worked the 
search-light which had given them so much 
concern the night before,— and they were un- 
able to move away themselves. But it was im- 
perative to destroy that floating torpedo imme- 
diately, before it could do them any harm. 

A dozen navy rifles were brought up, and the 
whole crew of No. 2 began to blaze away at 
reprehensible Mark V. But before he could 
be pinked in the right place the two ves- 
sels had drifted so close together, with the tor- 
pedo between them, that Lieutenant Rines 
gave peremptory orders to stop firing. 





In spite of their desperate situation, there was 
something so grimly humorous in the way the 
torpedo acted that the Jackies of No. 2 could 
not contain their laughter. 

Once a foolish little shark went up to Mark 
V. and gave a playful snap at his war-head ; but 
Mark V. did not feel insulted enough to ex- 
plode. Finally a cross wave caught him up 
and tossed him within a dozen yards of the 
wrecked war-ship’s side. 

Every now and then a wave would bump 
Mark V. broadside against the wreck; but 
somehow his war-head did not strike, and that 
was a very good thing for Torpedo-Boat No. 2 
and her crew, because by this time the vessels 
had drifted so close together that if Mark V. 
had exploded, Boat No. 2 would have been 
blown up with the war-ship, or swamped and 
buried under fallen wreckage. 

This time Mark V. was not blamed for refus- 
ing to blow up, and every man Jack in Torpedo- 
Boat No. 2 blessed his freakishness, and hoped 
he would not change his mind. Whenever he 
jostled against the side of the wreck, No. 2’s 
Jackies shuddered; and when he perversely 
abstained from exploding, they shouted out 
their approval. The cadet and half a dozen 
sailors hung over No. 2’s rail, armed with boat- 
hooks and fenders, waiting until they should drift 
close enough to Mark V. to secure and capture 
him ; and the grappling-gear was lowered, ready 
to quickly hoist him out of harm’s way. 

All the trying experiences of the past night 
were forgotten in the danger of being blown up 
in broad daylight, with their eyes wide open, 
and by their own torpedo. 

So much was everybody taken up with 
watching Mark V., that no heed was paid to 
the poor deserted Spaniard on the wrecked 
war-ship or to anything else. And when Lieu- 
tenant Rines, whose eyes were everywhere, 
waived all decorum, and shouted joyously, 
“Hurrah, boys! here comes one of our own 
ships!” No, 2’s crew was astonished to see a 
United States cruiser close up and bearing down 
upon them. 

Nevertheless, even then Mark V. remained 
the center of interest and attention. In a few 
minutes, if he did not explode and blow them 
all into eternity, Lieutenant Rines, who had 
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rigged up a thirty-foot boat-hook, thought he 
could be captured. 

Seconds seemed hours while that erratic tor- 
pedo cannoned and thumped, again and again, 
against the wrecked war-ship’s side; and at 
each collision death stared them in the face. 

While they watched Mark V.’s freakish antics, 
the reason why he had stopped short in his 
course became apparent: a big bunch of sea- 
weed could be seen tangled about his propeller. 

Lieutenant Rines had signaled the on-coming 
American cruiser to send a boat; but so inter- 
ested was every one on board Torpedo-Boat 
No. 2 in what Mark V. might do that they did 
not see the cruiser lower her steam-launch. 

Just as Lieutenant Rines was able to touch 
Mark V. with the long boat-hook, some peculiar 
joggle of the water unwound the seaweed from 
Mark V.’s screw, and the vicious creature started 
off through the water at a tremendous gait. 
He shot along the side of the wreck, and nearly 





ran into the steam-launch coming up to rescue 
No. 2’s crew. ‘Then, to the intense relief and 
satisfaction of everybody, he turned his nose 
toward the mid-Atlantic, and vanished like a 
phantom in clouds of flying scud. There came 
a few moments of suspense, and then a column 
of water shot into the air. Mark V.wasno more. 

For some time no one was sane enough to 
speak, except the yelling Spaniard, who was 
imploring aid from the wreck. 

An immediate explanation was imperative, 
for the officer in the steam-launch was angrily 
demanding why they had tried to blow him up. 

As briefly as possible, Lieutenant Rines told 
what had happened; and in a spirit of condo- 
lence and sympathy the officer replied : 

“ Well, you have captured what is left of the 
best cruiser they had. She was foolish enough 
to try a brush with one of ours yesterday. And 
you are rid of that scoundrelly torpedo. So 
really, old chap, you ought to be thankful.” 
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DREAM OF THE TOY. 





By KATHARINE PYLE. 





Tue Sandman lost a dream one night — Although I seem to be in class, 
A dream meant for a boy; And dressed up like a boy.” 
It floated round awhile, and then 
It settled on a Toy. “What’s that? What’s that?” the teacher cried— 
In awful tones he spoke; 
The Toy dreamed that it stood in class He came with strides across the floor, 
With quite a row of boys; And then the Toy awoke. 
The teacher rapped upon his desk 
And cried, “ Less noise! less noise!” There lay the nursery very still, 
The shelf above its head; 
Then, looking at the Toy, he scowled The fire burned dimly on the hearth, 
And said, “ Next boy,— foretell.” The children were in bed. 
“Oh, please sir,” cried the little Toy, 
“T don’t know how to spell. There lay the dolls and Noah’s Ark. 
“Oh, dear me,” said the Toy, 
“Indeed, I don’t know how it is, “T just had such a dreadful dream! 
I ’m sure I am a toy, I dreamed I was a boy.” 
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THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 


By Georce A. HEnrYy. 


[This story was begun in the November number.) 


Cuapter III. 


PANTING and exhausted, the little party of 
colonists looked round to see who had entered 
and who had fallen without. Of the fifteen 
men and the score of young fellows between 
fifteen and twenty who had been counted as 
part of the defending force, but twelve had 
entered the house, and not one of these but 
bore marks of the desperate fray. No small 
portion of the number missing had not joined 
in the last struggle, but, taken by surprise, had 
been killed almost unresistingly when the 
Indians first obtained an entrance. All who 
were able had, according to the arrangements 
beforehand made, hurried to the main street as 
soon as they found that the outer defenses had 
already been carried, and by the steadiness 
with which they had kept together under 
the master had given time for many of the 
women and children to make their way into 
the house. Yet even this, the object for which 
they had fought so stoutly, had but partial suc- 
cess, for, entering at a dozen points simultane- 
ously, the greater part of the redskins scattered 
at once, and not more than a third of the women 
and children had reached the refuge. There 
was, however, no time for determining who 
had been saved and who had fallen. 

“To the loopholes!” Master Neville shouted, 
“or we shall have fought our way here in vain.” 

There remained but six harquebuses besides 
those in the hands of Guy and Shanti. These 
were the only firearms that had been discharged 
more than once, for there had been no time to 
reload, and the men had clubbed their pieces, 
and, all being powerful fellows, had found them 
more than a match for the Indian tomahawk 
and knife. At the master’s words all shook off 


the feeling of horror and despair that had fallen 
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upon them the instant their tremendous exer- 
tions had ceased and they had found themselves 
in shelter. Those who had firearms at once re- 
loaded them, and Guy ran down from above 
with a number of bows and a great sheaf of 
arrows that had been long lying in an attic. 
Since their arrival all the men had practised 
archery once a week, and all the boys had been 
trained in the use of the bow. 

In addition to the firearms originally brought 
out, Master Neville had since received twenty- 
five pairs of pistols from home. These had 
been kept in reserve at his house, for it was 
evident that should trouble arise with the 
natives, it was here that the defense must be 
made. A barrel of powder was brought up 
from the storehouse in the cellar and opened, 
together with a great bag of bullets, that had 
been cast by the women during the past week. 
So far, after the first rush at the door, no attack 
had been made, the Indians having scattered 
to gather plunder, and to kill any who might 
have lingered too long in their houses to make 
their escape. The master went round the 
house assigning each man and boy to a post, 
keeping six in the downstairs chamber, ready to 
hurry to any point where the enemy might be 
attacking most vigorously. 

Great fires were made up, and the women 
set over them water to boil, in every vessel that 
would contain it. Others pumped at the well, 
that had been sunk in the floor of the kitchen 
when the house was first built, so as to be 
available in case of an emergency like the 
present. The pails, as fast as they were drawn 
up, were carried to a great, square, wooden 
cistern in the roof. The house had been ori- 
ginally built with an eye to defense. Master 
Neville had been aware that in case of an 
Indian war, defense might be fruitless ; for, re- 
moved from any possibility of succor, and with 
a certainty that other colonists would be in as 
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perilous a position as himself, it was only against 
attacks by any band of marauding Indians that 
he could hope for success, until the chiefs with 
whom he had established terms of friendship 
could come to his assistance; and it was with 
this view, and to some extent with the idea 
that in case of the worst he and his men 
would sell their lives dearly, that he had planned 
his house. 

It was a square, solidly built structure, com- 
posed of massive logs, carefully squared, laid 
on one another and pinned together. On the 
ground floor each of the logs was two feet square, 
and he believed that these could resist any body 
of fire that the Indians could pile against them. 

On this floor there was but one door. This 
was flush with the outside, was composed of 
four-inch planks, and opened outward; but it 
was not upon its thickness that he depended. 
Above the door was fixed a pair of hinges of 
great strength. Above this was a second door, 
eighteen inches thick. This hung against the 
wall, and was held there by a strong catch. The 
room had been built over twelve feet high to 
permit of this arrangement. Beyond the fact 
that once, every six months, the catch had been 
lifted, and a dozen men had stood at the ropes 
by which it was hauled up and allowed it to 
fall down into its place, to see that it was in 
proper working order, it had never been used 
until now. When it was dropped, precisely 
filling up the aperture, flush with the inside 
walls, and the massive bolts were lowered into 
the holes in the lower frame, a feeling of com- 
parative security was experienced. 

The hall was lighted by a line of loopholes, 
eight feet from the ground. Four and a half 
feet below these was a shelf on which the de- 
fenders could stand to shoot. The loopholes 
were considerably wider inside than at the 
outer face, both to admit more air and light 
into the room, and to enable the defenders to 
command a wider extent of ground. On the 
floor above, the windows were large, but were 
furnished with thick shutters pierced by loop- 
holes. The logs employed in the erection of 
this part of the house were but nine inches 
square. The roof, instead of being constructed 


as usual, was very steep, and formed, like the 
upper story, of nine-inch logs, very carefully 





squared and fitting closely together. Over them 
a sheet of canvas was nailed to prevent the wet 
from penetrating between the interstices. This 
roof had the double advantage of keeping the 
house cool in summer and warm in winter, and 
of being fire-proof; for were the canvas lighted, 
it would scarcely singe the face of the wood. 

At distances of six feet apart, near the ridge 
of the roof, was a series of small dormer open- 
ings, through which water could, if necessary, 
be poured down the surface. These served the 
purpose of ventilation, and the attic room was 
used as the general storehouse for tobacco and 
other products. 

After seeing that everything was in readiness, 
Master Neville called Guy to him. 

“You did well to keep the door, Guy. You 
would have done no good had you been with 
us, and had it not been for those two heavy 
discharges of balls, I do not think that any of us 
would have got in here alive. However, it is 
but postponing the end, for there is no doubt 
what it must come to. That these savages will 
show any mercy is altogether beyond hope. I 
have no question that the movement is a gen- 
eral one, and it is probable that at the present 
moment those in this house are the last surviv- 
ing whites in Virginia. We may defend our- 
selves stoutly ; we may kill numbers of the red- 
skins; but in the end the result must be the 
same. If we were fighting with a civilized foe, 
whose word could be trusted, we might hold 
out long enough to obtain terms for ourselves ; 
but as they have shown now, and have shown 
before, no trust whatever can be placed in 
their word ; and I would rather bring up all the 
powder from the storeroom and blow the house 
into the air, than yield on the promise of our 
lives being spared. We have heard of the hor- 
rible tortures these people inflict upon their 
prisoners, and when the time comes that we 
can resist no longer, we will perish in the ruins 
of the blockhouse.” 

“T wonder they don’t attack us, father.” 

“ Without doubt they are perfectly aware 
of the strength of the building. The house has 
always been open, and all received a welcome 
whenever they chose to come. You may be 
sure that they have noticed the overhanging 
frame, and have taken note that when lowered 
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into its place it would make the door as strong 
as any other part of the building. Many of 
them were present at the time that we erected 
it, and indeed took part in the work; for I paid 
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ous to know how they will begin; for I tell you 
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one of the shutter-holes in the upper story. 
“ They will not burn the village, but keep it in- 


I am curi- 





the chiefs what was to 





them a _ considerable 
amount in goods, to 
send a number of their 
people to help us in the 
work. It was not much 
help that they really | 
gave us, for if there is 
one thing that the red- 
skin hates, it is work 
of any kind, 
hunting and paddling 
a canoe. 

“Still, it kept them 
and their 
squaws did enough 
field-work for us to 
keep us supplied with 
food, while the men 


except 


friendly, 





felled the trees and 
squared the logs. As 


it was, it took us a full 
year before it was com- 
pleted; for after the 
lower story was built 
we took matters quiet- 
ly, feeling that we had 
already a castle that 
could defy any ordi- 
nary assault.” 

Day was breaking. 
The houses that had 
been first fired had 
burned themselves out, 
and no others had 
been lighted. Often 
an arrow was_ shot 














through a_ loophole 
from a window of one 
or other of the houses round, but not an Indian 
showed himself after the light had once broad- 
ened; for several had already been killed by 
arrows or shots from the harquebuses as soon 
as their figures could be perceived. 

“They know what they are doing,” Master 
Neville said to his son, as he looked out from 

VoL. XXVI.—17. 


‘MASTER NEVILLE THREW OPEN THE SHUTTER OF A WINDOW. 
TO SAY, ATTAH QUEBRA?’ HE SAID.” 


‘WHAT HAVE YoU 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
fairly that, though I have seen something of 
war in the Low Countries, I should be puzzled 
if I had to attack this place without cannon ; 
and to these Indians it must seem a castle of 
immense strength.” 

“You have no hope of their going away, 
father, and leaving us to ourselves?” 
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“‘Not the slightest. This fellow, who is their 
great war chief, has waited patiently for four 
years since his brother’s death, and has all the 
time maintained an appearance of friendship 
that has deceived us all. Nothing could have 
been better laid than his plans. Had it not 
been for the warning Ponta gave you, we should 
all have been massacred without a shot being 
fired. They must know that we have enough 
corn in store to last us for a year, and that there 
is no fear of water running short. Had it been 
otherwise, they would doubtless have tried to 
starve us out. As it is, I believe that they will 
try some stratagem.” 

Two hours later an Indian, holding a green 
bough in his hand, stepped out from one of the 
houses, and stood motionless in the middle of 
the street. Master Neville threw open the 
shutter of a window facing that way, and waved 
a white cloth. Two chiefs, unarmed, at once 
stepped from the house and, followed by the 
bearer of the emblem of peace, advanced to 
within twenty yards. 

“The rascals!” Neville muttered. “I won- 
der, after their doings last night, they dare to 
show themselves even under the shelier of a 
flag of truce.” 

“ What have you to say, Attah Quebra?” h 
said aloud. “I wonder, after attacking us as 
you have done, you venture to show yourselves.” 

“We have no enmity against the Sachem 
Neville,” one of the chiefs said. “We love 
him, for he has been always true to his prom- 
ises, and no Indian has ever suffered harm at 
his hands. But it has not been so with others. 
A few white men came to our shores; they asked 
leave to build houses and till the land. Our 
fathers gave them leave. But others have come, 
more and more; they have spread over our 
land; they have turned our woods into planta- 
tions; they have driven away the game; they 
held themselves as if they were masters of our 
land. Life became so hard with us that we 
must either have moved away altogether or die. 
Where were we to go? Other tribes would 


have refused to give us their hunting-grounds, 
and we should have to fight against our breth- 
ren. Thus, then, we saw that either we must 
fight against the men of our own race and 
strive to take their land, or we must destroy 
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these white men who have possessed themselves 
of ours, and who, not content with despoiling 
us, treated us as if we were dogs beneath their 
feet. We have made our choice. Clouds of 
smoke rise from every spot where the white men 
had planted themselves, and heaps of ashes 
alone remain of their homes; but our hearts are 
soft toward the man who has treated us as 
friends, and we say to him, ‘The way is open to 
you to the sea. Go down with those with you, 
and none shall harm you on the way. There 
are ships on the Powhatan River. Take one 
of these, and sail away to your own land.’ 
Attah Quebra has spoken.” 

“Your words are fair, chief, but they agree 
not with your actions. If you had such esteem 
as you profess for me, why did you not come 
with your green bough yesterday, and say, ‘ To- 
night every settlement will be attacked, and 
every white man slain; but because you have 
been true to your promises, and your doors 
have always been open, and no Indian has ever 
been denied food, therefore you and yours shall 
to-morrow have free passage to the river, and a 
ship to carry you away’? Had you said this, | 
might have believed your words; but instead of 
this, what did you do? You have attacked us 
treacherously ; you have killed more than half 
my men; you have cruelly murdered many of 
my women and children; and had it not been 
that some of us escaped here, there would not 
have been one white left to see the sun rise this 
morning. 

“TI can have no faith in your promises. 
Have not you and the other chiefs vowed friend- 
ship with us? Have you not over and over 
again been my guests here? And yet, in spite 
of all, you have thus attacked us. Weak in- 
deed should I be did I believe in the faith of 
those who have broken all faith; who have 
proved themselves perfidious and treacherous ; 
and who now seek with false words to tempt 
me to leave the place where I can defend my 
self against you. Come to me again; bring 
with you your king’s children, and those of all 
your great chiefs; hand them to me as hos- 
tages to be held by us until we are embarked 
on board a ship, and I will listen to you and 
trust you. But without such guaranty nothing 
shall tempt me to leave a place I can defend, 
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were every redskin in Virginia to join in the 
attack against me. I have spoken.” 

The chief bent his head. “The house of 
the white sachem is strong,” he said, “ but 
the sachem puts too great a trustinit. He 
may one day regret that he has refused our 
offer.” Then the two chiefs turned and, with- 
out once looking back, retired to the house 
from which they had come. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue day passed slowly in the besieged house. 
In the first place, the wounds of the defenders 
were properly attended to and bandaged. Then 
a mournful silence reigned. Some of the men 
had found their wives and children among 
those who had gained the house, but in the 
majority of cases they had lost all they loved. 
So, among the women, the greater portion of 
them were widowed. The very strength of the 
place added to the general depression. Action 
of any kind would have been welcome. Every 
man was thirsting for revenge, and the enforced 
inactivity goaded them well-nigh to madness. 
In the afternoon Master Neville called them 
all together. 

“My friends,” he said, “I know what you are 
all feeling, and, indeed, I do not wish to dis- 
guise from you that the prospect is as dark as it 
can be. There is indeed one feeble hope, namely, 
that some of our fellow-countrymen may have 
managed to gain their ships and to make down 
the river. When they reach England with the 
news, it will be as it has been before. An 
expedition will be fitted out, without loss of 
time, to retrieve this disaster and to punish the 
Indians. As the company will know that a 
very strong force will be needed for the pur- 
pose, we may be sure that a very strong force 
will be sent; and by it we may sooner or later 
be rescued. But months must elapse before 
this can happen, and, until then, we must bear 
ourselves as men and as Englishmen, firmly 
and bravely trusting in God to send rescue to 
us in time. 

“What we have to fight against is not the 
Indians, but against our own feelings. We must 
not let dejection, still less despair, enter here. I 
know what you are thinking, and I have the 
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same feeling. Had we but ourselves to con- 
sider, we would sally out and die fighting; but 
we have here, under our charge, very many 
women and children, and for their sake we 
must be strong and patient. We may hope that 
the Indians will give us something to do. It is 
not likely that they will content themselves with 
blockading us here, for they know that we have 
large stores of provisions. 

“What devices they will attempt I know 
not; but they are crafty as well as brave, 
and we may be sure that we shall not be 
left in peace. When they shall attack us we 
shall have opportunities, of which we will make 
the most, to punish them for the evil that they 
have wrought us. We, on our part, need not 
remain altogether inactive; if we find that they 
do not attack us, we ourselves will take the 
offensive and strike a blow at them. They 
know that we are weak, and will scarce expect 
us to attack them; but they do not know 
what white men can do. When some little time 
has passed, and they are lulled in security, we 
will make a sortie at night, surround one or two 
of the houses nearest, rush in, and slay all there. 
and then retire before an overwhelming force 
can arrive against us.” 

There was a movement of satisfaction, and 
a chorus of approval among the men. 

“We will not sally out by means of the door,” 
the master went on. “ We havethe great baskets 
in which we take the tobacco up to the store- 
room, and the pulleys and ropes that we use. 
We can easily descend by them at night from 
the windows above at the other side of the 
house. The women can lower us and pull us 
up again, and so we can fall upon the Indians 
where they are least expecting us. Half the 
number must go, and the rest remain at the win- 
dows, with bow and harquebus, so as to cover 
the retreat of the assaulting party. If we choose 
a night when the wind is blowing strongly, and 
take with us bundles of straw dipped in pitch, 
we could fire half a dozen houses, and the flames 
will spread throughout the village. One or 
two such expeditions, and we may, with God's 
help, destroy all their shelters, and be able, in 
the daytime, to move out of the house without 
fear of attack. Great things can be accom- 
plished by a body of determined men, and 
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whatever can be done, I think that we are the 
men to do it.” 

Whether Master Neville believed it possible 
to carry out the plans he had sketched is 
doubtful; but his speech answered its purpose, 
which was to stir the spirits of the men and 
give them something to plan and think of. The 
air of dejection and hopelessness vanished at 
once, and was succeeded by one of grim deter- 
mination. Men shook hands silently, as if 
pledging themselves to bear their part to the 
death. That night the man on the lookout at 
ore of the high windows in the roof, saw a 
number of little flames of fire flash suddenly up 
from the village. While he was wondering 
what this meant, some two score of arrows, with 
blazing tow wrapped round their points, fell on 
the roof. He at once gave the alarm. The 
men all rushed up, each as he came filling a 
bucket from the cistern, and then ascended to 
the platform, three feet wide, that ran along be- 
low the windows. Already the canvas was alight 
in a number of places. 

“Do not throw the water out,” their master 
shouted. “ Better let the canvas burn; if we 
don’t, we shall have an alarm every night. The 
fire will do no harm to the wood, and when it 
is once burned they may shoot as many arrows 
as they like, without any fear of the timber 
catching fire.” 

In a minute the roof was a sheet of flame, 
and the yells of the Indians rose high in 
triumph. This, however, was short-lived, for 
in almost as short a time the flames died out 
again. Their light, however, had proved fatal 
to eight or ten natives; for, as these came out 
of the houses to watch the result, the defend- 
ers below, and those above, all of whom had 
brought up their arms, seized an opportunity of 
firing a shot or loosing an arrow. When the 
canvas had burned out there still remained a 
few spots where light, flickering flames showed 
that some little unevenness at the joints of the 
timber had caught fire. 

““ Now empty your buckets!” Master Neville 
cried to the men; and in a minute or two the 
last sparks were extinguished, and the men 
returned below, well satisfied that some, at 
least, of their assailants had fallen at their 
hands. No lights whatever were shown in the 
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upper story, for the Indians shot their arrows so 
thickly through the loopholes in the shutters 
that it was dangerous in the extreme to show a 
light in the room behind. On the ground floor 
the lights were kept burning all night, for arrows 
that entered the loopholes there simply struck 
the beams of the ceiling and there remained 
fixed, and, being pulled out next day, added to 
the store of ammunition of the besieged. 

At nine o’clock on the fourth evening of the 
siege the men on watch on the first floor 
reported that, although they could see nothing, 
they could hear various movements outside. 
The men were at once called to the loopholes. 
A ball as big as a man’s head, composed of old 
rope, soaked in pitch and thickly coated with 
gunpowder, was lighted and thrown out of the 
window. Its light betrayed a number of Indians 
carrying great fagots, beams of wood, trusses 
of maize, brush, and other materials. The guns 
flashed out. This time the natives did not 
retreat, but, throwing their burdens to the 
ground, lay down behind them and replied to 
the fire with volleys of arrows. Fire-ball after 
fire-ball was thrown ; but the Indians held their 
ground, and kept up so continuous a flight of 
arrows from behind every wall, house, and 
shelter that the besieged were unable to take 
a steady aim, still less to see what was really 
being done below. 

“They must be up to something, Guy,” his 
father said. “They would not run the risk that 
they are taking unless an advantage was to be 
gained by it. I am beginning to feel uneasy. 
We have had a man killed, and four others 
wounded. I see now we made a mistake in 
placing the shutters inside the windows instead 
of outside. If they had been outside, by opening 
one a few inches we should be able to look 
down; whereas now it cannot be done without 
opening them so wide that it would be certain 
death for any one to show himself. These 
demons make such a terrible noise with their 
yelling that there is no hearing any other 
sound.” 

It had indeed been a terrible mistake, when 
the house was built, that a projection had not 
been thrown out over the doorway, so that the 
defenders might not only look down through 
a trap-door, but throw out missiles or boiling 
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water over any attacking the door. Experience 
afterward taught the settlers always to con- 
struct their log houses with such means of de- 
fending the entrance; but at the time Master 
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had kept along close by the side of the house, 
and so entered the shadow behind. When the 
last fire-ball burned out no more were thrown, 
but presently those at the loopholes were con- 





**ARMING THEMSELVES AS MASTER NEVILLE HAD DIRECTED, THEY RAN UP THE STAIRS, HALF BLINDED 











AND NEARLY SUFFOCATED BY THE THICK SMOKE.” 


Neville established himself there they were 
altogether ignorant of the Indian tactics. 
About midnight a-.horn sounded, and in- 
stantly the crowd of natives leaped to their feet, 
seized their burdens, and rushed toward the 
door. Several fell, continued 
until about two or three hundred men had 
carried out their purpose. None were seen to 
retire, and the besieged had no doubt that they 
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(SEE PAGE 135.) 


fident that men with lighted torches were pass- 
ing along below them. A minute later there 
was a flash, and the ground in front of the 
house was lighted up as if by daylight. 
“They have fired the wood, Guy, and I fear 
that the lookout isa bad one. For aught we 
know, all the time that we have been exchang- 
ing fire with the forty or fifty men lying behind 
their bundles in front of us, hundreds may have 
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been coming and going along the foot of the 
wall; and the pile may be so huge a one that 
even these thick timbers, especially as they are 
dry with fifteen years’ sun, may catch.” 

The natives had, indeed, raised a bank of in- 
flammable materials, containing a large propor- 
tion of heavy beams and logs taken from the 
huts farthest from the house, nearly to the 
level of the loopholes. Along the whole front 
a dense smoke at once poured in, and soon a 
sheet of flame rose before each loophole. Arms 
were laid aside ; the women drew pails of water 
from the well; the men dashed water out at the 
loopholes, while others, going up to the store- 
room, poured water from the cistern through 
the windows, so that, running down the roof, 
it might fall upon the mass of fire below. Soon, 
however, the smoke in the upper part of the 
house became so intolerable that all assembled 
in the rooms behind the hall, where the heat 
was rapidly becoming unbearable. 

“ Men,” Master Neville said, “’t is but too 
clear that the natives have succeeded. In this 
strait your opinions are worth as much as mine. 
What shall we do? We cannot sally out through 
the door; but we men might lower ourselves by 
ropes from the story above and die fighting, 
though you may be sure that escape is out of 
the question; they will be gathered thickly all 
round the house, and will cut us off if we at- 
tempt to escape. Those who have women and 
children here will, I know, prefer to perish with 
them. The others may, if they choose, descend 
and fight; but they must bear in mind that 
unless they are killed their fate will be a hun- 
dredfold more terrible than that which we 
shall meet here. We have at least the choice 
of alternatives. Those who like may ascend 
to the rooms above, where assuredly they will 
die of suffocation long before the flames reach 
them. I myself intend to bring all our powder 
—of which we have three barrels — up here, 
and at the last moment to fire my pistol into 
it and blow up the building. The one death 
is an easy one, the other a swift one. I would 
recommend the women to take cheir children 
upstairs, to sit down upon the floor there, and 
to pray as long as sense remains to them. 
Those who love them can go with them, while 
we who have no ties will gather round the 
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powder. All who like to make the attempt to 
escape are free to do so.” 

“’ T is well said, master,” one of the oldest 
of the men said. “I would fain die fight- 
ing; but since it cannot be so, we must even 
take the death that is sent us. My wife and 
children have gone before me. I will wait here 
with you; let those who have women and chil- 
dren mount the stairs.” 

There was a murmur of assent ; among the 
women there were a few sobs, but none showed 
craven fear of death. 

“God bless you all, my friends,” Master 
Neville said. “Now let us say a short prayer, for 
time presses. Even here it is difficult to breathe, 
and the fire is creeping through all the loopholes.” 

All fell on their knees, and the master 
said a few words of earnest prayer that God 
would take them all painlessly to himself. 
“ Now let us sing” ; and he began one of the 
hymns that they were accustomed to sing at 
their Sunday gatherings. Still singing, the wo- 
men, and the men who belonged to them, 
made their way upstairs, carrying their children 
with them. Then the master moved aside with 
Guy, who was standing next to him. 

“ Now, Guy, I can trust you, can I not, to 
obey my last commands?” 

“ Surely, father.” 

“Then, my son, I order you to attempt to es- 
cape, taking Shanti with you. I gave the choice 
to the others; none have accepted it, and I 
think that they were wise. I consider it possi- 
ble, however, that you and the black may make 
your way through. You and he are accus- 
tomed to the woods ; you are hunters, and would 
be able to exist where any of these poor fellows 
would die of hunger. I know that the chances 
of your getting through are small; and I say to 
you, put two loaded pistols in your belt, and 
should the savages catch you, place one to your 
head and draw the trigger. It is not lawful to 
take one’s own life, but when the choice is be- 
tween doing so and dying by horrible tortures, 
I consider the act is justifiable.” 

“T would rather stay and share your fate, 
father.” 

“TI believe you, Guy; but you will, I know, 
obey my order. I have faith that you will es- 
cape, and the hope will lighten my last moments. 
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I havé placed a rope at the window above. 
Take your bow and arrows, your pistols and 
sword, and tell Shanti to do the same. He is 
devoted and intelligent, and his companion- 
ship will be invaluable. Bid him also shoot 
himself without hesitation if he should fall into 
the hands of the redskins. Now go, lad, lose 
no moment; the smoke grows more and more 
stifling.” 

“ Why should you not come, too, father? If 
we can escape, why should not you?” Guy 
said, with sudden hope. 

“Tt is my duty to stay here, Guy, with those 
whom I brought out into this wilderness with 
me. They have trusted me and have always 
been faithful to me, and I share their fate. 
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And now farewell. May God keep and protect 
you, my son, and take you safely home through 
all the dangers that will beset you, even when 
once away from here!” 

Guy knelt at his father’s feet, took his hand 
and kissed it; and then, as the latter turned 
away to see about the powder, he joined Shanti 
and told his faithful friend what his father had 
ordered. 

The black face lighted up. 
Massa Guy,” Shanti 
stop here to be roasted. 
red debils, neber fear.” 

Arming themselves as Master Neville had 
directed, they ran up the stairs, half blinded 
and nearly suffocated by the thick smoke. 


“Dat right, 
exclaimed; “no good 


We get through dose 


(70 be continued.) 
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By OLIvER HERFORD. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. RABBIT. Topsy. 


Mr. Fox. 


Bun. 


POLICEMAN. 


SNOWBALL. 


Scene.— Interior of Mrs. RABBIT’s house. 


Enter Mrs. RABBIT. 


Mrs. R. 
Children, where are you? Snowball! Topsy! 
Bun! 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! Where underneath the 
sun 


Can they be gone? I ordered them to stay 
Inside the garden. Only yesterday 
The red fox passed beside our very 

gate. f 
Alas! I fear they ’ve met some 
dreadful fate. 


If only they were safe inside the door, 
I ’d never, never scold them any more! 


Enter SNOWBALL, Topsy, and Bun. 


Ah, here they come! Children, where 
have you been ? 

Such naughtiness I ’ve never, never seen! 

You know as well as I it was not right 

Of you to give your mother such a fright! 


How could you pay no heed to all I’ve said? 













oe. good-by. 
yy. 


I ’ve half a mind to send you all to bed 
Without your supper, as mothers 
would. 
But no; if you will promise to be good, 
And never stir a foot outside the door, 
I ‘ll bring you all a present 
store. 
Now I must off to market, dears, and you 
See that the door is locked; and bolted, 
too; 
) And do not open it, whoever knocks, 


some 


from the 


Unless you ’re sure it is n’t Mr. Fox. 
And now, dears, for a little while, 
(Kisses them.) 
Now. 

I will be good, mama. 

Top. And I. 
Bun. And I. 


(Zxit Mrs. RaBBIr.) 
Snow. (Locks and bolts the door). 
Sister and brother, let us 
try to see 
How very, very good we 
all can be. 
Suppose we sit quite still, and do a piece 
Of sewing. 
Top. 
No; let ’s play at fox and geese. 
Bun. 
No; let us play at dinner-party. I 
Know where mama has hid the pumpkin- 
pie. 
I wonder what she ‘ll bring us from the 
store ? (A knock at the door.) 
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SNow. 
What ’s that? I’m sure there ’s some one 
at the door. (Louder knock.) 
BuN. 
Oh, dear! I am afraid. Who can it be? 


(Louder still.) 
SNOW. 
Be quiet, Bun! 
Top. 


(Louder knock.) 


Let ’s open it and see. 
SNow. 
How can you talk so? Has your reason fled? 
Have you forgotten all our mother said ? 
Top. (Goes to unbolt door). 
I ’ll open it a teeny-weeny bit. 
Bun. 
Don’t let her, Snowball; 
SNow. 
Topsy, come back! 
Top. 
I ‘ll only just peek through the letter-box. 
( Zopsy peeks through letter-box.) 
and Bun (AHuddling together in farther 
part of room). 
Who is it? What’s that? Louder! I can’t hear. 
GruFF VOICE (Outside). 
I ’m your Aunt Susan. 
me, dear ? 
I ’ve come a long, long way, s 
your ma to see. 
Top. 
Snowball, just | NS 
look! I’m sure | AY 
it must be she. } \ 


| 
' 
! 
| 


I shall have a fit. 


It might be Mr. Fox. 


SNow. 


Don’t you know 
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She wears a great big hat, green veil and all, 
Just like Aunt Susan’s picture on the wall, 
(Points to picture on wall of aunt dressed 

as described.) 


Snow. (Looking timidly through letter-box). 

It is indeed, to judge by how she ’s dressed. 
See if she knows our names; that ’s a sure 
test. 

Top. 

Can you repeat our names? For if you can’t 
It ’s very certain you are not our aunt. 
Voice. 
I know them almost etter than my own, 
| But just this mo- 
ment from my 
head they ‘ve 
flown. 
Even my own name 

sometimes I 

forget; 

no face ever 

has escaped me 

yet. 

Dear me! I’ve come 
so far, and my 
paws ache 

Carrying this heavy 
bag of fruit and 
cake. 


But 
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Bun. Aunt (Aside). 
What, fruit and cake? Quick, Topsy, let Am I discovered? (Aloud) I have not 
her in! much skill 
To keep our dear aunt waiting were a sin. At games, but yet I think I ’ll fill the 
Top. (Opens bill. 
door.) (They play fox and geese.) 
Come in, dear Aunt (Roughly). 
aunt; sit Now run, or I will eat you sure enough. 
down, and let Snow (Aside). 
me take That ’s not our aunt; her voice is far too 
Your hat and gruff ; 
things. Our aunt cannot have grown to such a 
Bun. size. 

And let me | Suppose it is the red fox, in disguise! 
take the What shall I do? Oh, I shall lose my 
cake. wits ! 

_ , SNOW. (Catches sight of hunting-horn hanging 
Z Excuse him, on wall.) 
aunt; he has Aha! I know a tune will give him fits. 
been spoiled, (Steals out with horn, unobserved 
I fear. by others, who are engrossed in 


Aunt (Handing Bun the box). 
Oh, not at all! Take it, my pretty dear; 
And, if you do not mind, I think perhaps 
I ’d rather not remove my hat and wrap. 
I have a cold, and I am such a sight! 
If I took off my veil you ’d all take fright. 
Now, tell me, how ’s your ma? I hope, 
my dear, 
She ’s well. 
Snow. 
Mama will soon be here; 
She ’s_ just 
gone to the 
store to buy 
some bread. 
Bun. 
To buy us all 
a present, 


too, she 
said. 
AUNT. 
What were 
you doing? 
Can I be of 
use ? 
Top. 
We ’re going to play a game of fox and 
goose. 


You can be fox, dear aunty, if you will. 







game.) 
Aunt (Catching hold of Bun). 
I’ve caught you, and am going to eat you 
now! 
(Zhrows back veil, showing fox’s face.) 


Bun. 
Help! 


Murder! 
Top. It’s the fox! 
(Runs.) 
, Fox (Catches Topsy with 
other paw). 
Here, stop that row! 


are 
(Drags them toward the door. Sud- 


denly a hunter's horn is heard. He 
drops Topsy and Bun.) 
What ’s that? 


























Top. 

It is the hunter’s 
horn. 
Hurray! 

Fox. 
(Aside.) 
they ’ve 
me this 






I fear 
got 
time. 

(Hurriedly, 
aloud) Well, 
good day. 

I ’ve an engage- 
ment I almost 
forgot. 

I ’m sure you 
will excuse me, 
will you not? 

Sorry I can’t arrange to stay and dine; 

I do assure you that the loss is mine. 

(Starts for door.) 





Enter Doe, dressed as policeman. 


PoLice. (Addressing Fox). 
Stop! You ’re arrested! 
with me! 
You ’re wanted for a barn-yard burglary, 
And other crimes too numerous to state. 
(Zo SNOWBALL) 
As for you youngsters, it is fortunate 


You must come 
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I chanced just now to hear your bugle blow; 
He is the most notorious wretch I know. 
(Zxit POLICEMAN, with Fox.) 
Mrs. R. (Heard calling outside). 


The Fox! What does it mean? What has 
he done? 
Enters, running. 
Children, where are you? Snowball! 
Topsy! Bun! 
Thank goodness you are safe. Oh, I have 
had 


A fright enough to drive a body mad. 

A glass of water, quick! And, Topsy, run 

And get my smelling-salts and fan; and, Bun, 

Stop eating cake, and lock and bolt that door. 

Now, children, sit close round me on the 
floor, 

And tell me how it happened. Then I ’ll read 

A book I ’ve bought, you will do well to 
heed. 

It ’s just come out; they say it ’s very good. 

It ’s called —let ’s see— 

(Rummages in bag for some time ; gets 
out book, wipes spectacles, puts them 
on, examines litle of book and spells 
out the name.) 

“Little Red Riding-hood.” 


( Curtain.) 








“‘HEe "S DRESSED LIKE A PRINCE,” SAID THE DRAGON, SAID HE, 
‘*BUT I NE’ER DREAMED A PRINCE SO UGLY COULD BE!” 


BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY. 


By E. H. House. 


*T4is story was begun in the November number.) 


CuHaptTerR III. 
ROMAN WEALTH AND WASTE. 


“THAT question about the chicken and the 
egg,” remarked Percy, after the dumplings had 
been distributed, “makes me think of the stu- 
dent who wanted to know if a knife which had 
lost its blade and had a new one put in, was 
the same knife as before. When he was told 
that it was, he puzzled his professor by asking 
if it would still be the same when the handle 
wore out, and another was fitted.” 

“Well, Percy, the very oldest Athenians 
wasted time and wore out their wits on just 
such a question,” said Uncle Claxton. “ They 
tried to preserve a ship in which their first 
great king, Theseus, made a famous voyage; 
and they pieced it so often with new wood that, 
like our frigate, the ‘ Constitution,’ nothing was 
left of the original. The wise Greeks thought 
it a fine thing to discuss, from age to age, whe- 
ther it was the same ship or not.” 

“ That,” suggested Amy, “ may have been 
foolish, but it was not so bad as giving ten 
thousand dollars for a dinner.” 

“Oh, ten thousand!” said her uncle. “I 
have not told you the worst, by a great deal. 
Many of the Romans went far beyond that. I 
can give you a few instances, and you will see 
that Lucullus was not nearly so great a spend- 
thrift as many who lived in that age. There 





were cases ten times worse than his, Ten 
times? ‘Why, yes,— twenty — thirty — forty 
times. Ten thousand dollars was all that he 
paid for the ‘Apollo’ dinner, but the Emperor 
Caligula once laid out something like four 
hundred thousand dollars on a single supper; 
and another emperor, Vitellius, lived several 
months at the rate of nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars a day, all spent in eating 
and drinking. What do you say to that?” 

“T say,” answered Percy, “that his name 
should be Victuals, instead of Vitellius.” 

“Unless they ate money itself,” said Harry, 
“ T don’t see how they got rid of so much.” 

“Some noted persons did almost the same 
thing. Can’t you think of a case?” 

“ Why, yes,” cried Amy; “the pearl of Cleo- 
patra.” 

“ Good girl! you have it. The pearl which 
Cleopatra drank to Antony’s health was valued 
at nearly four hundred thousand dollars, so at 
one mouthful she disposed of as much as the 
cost of Caligula’s supper. I suppose that was 
the most valuable pearl we have any knowledge 
of; though Julius Czsar owned one worth two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which he 
gave to the mother of Brutus,— the same Bru- 
tus who afterward helped to kill Cesar. Pearls 
seem to have held out particular temptations to 
people who took pleasure in wasteful follies, 
perhaps because no other jewel could be so 
easily swallowed. 

“ Cleopatra’s prank was not the first of its 
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kind. ‘The same absurdity had been com- 
mitted by a silly fellow in Rome named ASsop— 
not your favorite fable-teller, for 4e lived cen- 
turies earlier, and was a very wise man. The 
Roman Aésop was the son of a rich actor, and, 
just to make himself talked about, he took a 
pearl from the ear-drop of Cecilia, the wife of 
the tyrant Sylla, and, according to writers of 
that age, drank it in vinegar. I believe that 
the possibility of dissolving this kind of gem 
is disputed by many modern authorities, but 
the ancients appear to have had no doubt on 
the subject, for the instances recorded by them 
were numerous, and were attested by men of 
scientific standing. A Japanese naturalist, who 
has studied pearls minutely, states that he has 
found them of such various quality and struc- 
ture that the existence of specimens which 
might be melted does not seem to him incon- 
ceivable. But whether A®sop liquefied his 
pearl or not, the performance certainly cost 
him a sum equivalent to forty thousand dollars 
—quite enough, though nothing in comparison 
with what Cleopatra squandered. Hers was the 
wildest piece of extravagance that I can recall. 

“Tt was the fashion to be extravagant then. 
Mark Antony was not far behind the Egyptian 
queen in that respect, though his fancy was not 
for beverages flavored by trinkets. Substan- 
tial food was more in his line. A visitor who 
once went into the kitchen of his palace 
in Alexandria saw eight wild boars roasting 
at the same time, and thought there must 
be an immense number of guests expected ; 
but the cook told him only twelve persons 
would dine that day, and the reason of the 
extensive preparation was that no one could say 
exactly when Antony would go to the table. 
But whenever he gave the signal, the meat 
must be just in proper condition at that mo- 
ment. So it was the rule to get ready a series 
of dinners, overlapping one another, you might 
say, at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Only one could be eaten, and the rest were 
wasted; but the waste did not matter. Antony 
was never kept waiting, and that, in his opin- 
ion, was the thing to be considered.” 

“ Have n’t I heard,” said Amy, “that Na- 
poleon’s meals were sometimes so prepared ?” 
“ Quite right, my dear; but not for the same 
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reason. On his campaigns, Napoleon was 
often so crowded with business that he could 
not possibly be regular with his food; and his 
attendants took care that one hot dish or an- 
other should always be at hand for him. Jt 
was generally a very simple dish, and Napoleon 
himself gave scarcely any thought to such 
things. He really had no time to eat.” 

“And you would think,” said Percy, “ that 
those people, two thousand years ago, had no 
time to do anything else.” 

“Tt almost came to that a little later,” Uncle 
Claxton answered. “ Eating and bathing grew 
to be the chief domestic occupations of what 
were called the higher classes. Some of them 
were much troubled to decide whether more 
hours should be given to their baths or to 
their dinners; but the Emperor Commodus 
settled that difficulty by having his food served 
on a floating table, while he lay at full length 
in the warm water.” 

“Too lazy even to sit up to his meals,” re- 
marked Harry. 

“* My dear boy, nobody sat up in those days. 
They preferred to stretch themselves out on 
couches when they dined, and to leave every- 
thing like exertion to the servants,” was his 
uncle’s reply. 

“They must have been frightfully rich,” said 
Percy. 

“Some were; and yet they did not always 
seem to think so. There was Apicius, for ex- 
ample, the greatest of all gluttons, who wrote a 
long and elaborate work on culinary science, 
which is filled with descriptions of extraor- 
dinary dishes and sauces. His sole ambition 
in life was to discover novelties in food, and to 
this pursuit he devoted all his energy and most 
of his wealth. Shrimps were at one time his 
hobby; and because the marshes of Minturnz 
produced shrimps of an enormous size, he set 
up a magnificent establishment in that seaport, 
and made himself happy with his favorite luxury 
until he heard, by chance, that still larger shell- 
fish of the same sort could be found in Africa. 
Instantly he bought a ship and set sail for the 
blissful region. He was nearly drowned on 
the voyage, but that did not worry him. His 
single thought was of the delicious monsters 
awaiting him. But when the fishermen he em- 
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ployed could show him nothing bigger than 
he had eaten at home, he flew into a rage, and 
straightway started across the Mediterranean 
again, declaring that the whole continent of 
Africa was worthless compared with his private 
shrimp-bed at Minturn. Well, Apicius spent 
so much of his fortune on feasting that one 
day, on looking over his accounts, he found he 
had only a few millions left. Then the strange 
idea came into his head that he was going to 
die of starvation. And what do you think he 
did?” 

“ Cut down his expenses,” Harry judged. 

“Turned miser, perhaps,” said Amy. 

“He committed suicide; just hanged him- 
self, out of sheer terror lest the time should 
come when he could not get enough to eat, 
though in fact he was rolling in wealth.” 

“ You are joking, uncle.” 

“No, the story is seriously told. I believe 
one of his favorite dishes was nightingales’ 
tongues, and he may have thought that his di- 
minished property could not hold out against 
such costly luxuries as that.” 

“ Nightingales’ tongues? What a shame!” 
cried Amy. “I hope there were not many 
who lived in that way.” 

“Well, you would hardly suppose the com- 
mon people could afford such dainties. They 
had all they wanted at very moderate rates. 
One of the Greek historians says that the regu- 
lar price of a meal at a Roman hotel was about 
one quarter of a cent. That was a little before 
the time of the emperors; but we know that in 
Trajan’s reign, two cents a day were considered 
ample for the support and education of a boy. 
On this basis, at a rough calculation, the money 
paid for Caligula’s supper might have supplied 
a dinner for one hundred and fifty millions of 
people, if so many could have been brought 
together.” 

“T call it wickedness,” said Amy; “ down- 
right wickedness.” 

“That was the opinion of quite a number, 
even then, my dear. Lucullus was often taken 
to task for his prodigality, and several years 
later a great writer named Juvenal spoke his 
mind freely enough on the subject. He gave 


dinners, too; but from one of his bills of fare, 
drawn up with his own hand, we can find what 
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he considered ample for himself and a friend. 
His principal dish was a young kid, after which 
he offered chickens, new-laid eggs, and vegeta- 
bles; and for dessert, grapes, pears, and apples.” 

“ He was no glutton,” said Percy, approvingly. 

“No; nor was Lucullus, in the lowest sense, 
though he seemed determined to make himself 
out worse than he really was. He always pre- 
tended that he gave his huge banquets for a 
purely selfish purpose. He invited a party of 
Greek travelers so often, and at such reckless 
expense, that they finally protested, and declared 
themselves unwilling to accept any more; but 
he told them they should not set it all down 
to their account, for, though a part of the display 
was for their sake, more of it was for his own.” 

“ Don’t you think,” asked Percy, “that he 
said that in kindness, to make them feel at 
ease ?” 

“1 like to think it, and am glad when other 
persons do the same; for I have a fondness for 
Lucullus, in spite of his faults, as you will have 
when you come to know all about him. There 
is no reason for classing him with the vulgar 
gormandizers of his age, like Vitellius or Com- 
modus, or, I may say, the majority of the em- 
perors, most of whom took more pleasure in 
managing kitchens than in ruling kingdoms. 
Domitian, the last of the twelve Czesars, con- 
sidered problems of cookery so far above ques- 
tions of state that on one occasion he called 
the Roman senate together to consult with him 
as to how a turbot should be prepared for the 
table. He looked upon the Senator Montanus 
as a miracle of wisdom, for no better reason, 
apparently, than that this cultivated epicure 
could tell, by the first bite he gave an oyster, 
whether it came from England or from the 
Mediterranean. It is Juvenal, again, who tells 
us of the delicate taste for which Montanus was 
renowned. I think, however, that the faculty 
of distinguishing British oysters does not count 
for much. A good many Americans could do 
that quickly enough with their eyes shut; 
though not, perhaps, if the oysters had sugar on 
them, which was one of the ways they were 
eaten in ancient Rome.” 

“ Were the Romans the only people of old 
times,” asked Percy, “ who wasted so much 
time and money on their food ?” 
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“The only ones, I think,” said Uncle Clax- 
ton, “ who went to such outrageous excesses. 
Enormous feasts were spread at the Persian and 
other Asiatic courts, and the great Grecian con- 
queror of those regions was once or twice in his 
dazzling career more lavish than even the suc- 
cessors of Czsar. But it was not a regular 
habit with him, nor was reckless prodigality 
ever a vice of his nation. Of course there were 
exceptions, and that societies devoted to luxu- 
rious living existed in Athens we know from 
the works of Archestratus and Athenzeus, who 
wrote long poems to the glory of cookery. The 
Hellenic epicures were ingenious and often fan- 
tastic in their ideas, but were not, as a rule, 
guilty of gross extravagance. They were fond 
of such conceits as having a whole pig served, 
one side roasted and the other boiled, and stuffed 
with a great variety of delicacies, although the 
animal had never been cut or separated in any 
way. ‘Their cooks were also skilful in preparing 
vegetables to taste like meat. A certain king 
had an intense longing for a fish called an ‘ aphy,’ 
at a time when he was so far away from the sea 
that he did not suppose his desire could pos- 
sibly be gratified; but his cook made him an 
artificial aphy out of a turnip, and disguised it 
so cleverly by sauces that the monarch was 
completely deceived. Occasionally we hear 
of voracious gluttons among the old Greeks. 
One of the most noted was Philoxenus, who 
wished he had a neck like a crane, so that his 
enjoyment of what he swallowed could be 
lengthened by several inches. This selfish fel- 
low used to keep his throat in training by gar- 
gling it with scalding water. Then he bribed 
the cooks, wherever he went, to send in all the 
meals furiously hot; and thus he finished the 
best there was of each dish, before any one else 
dared to touch a morsel. A fellow-guest was 
once so offended at this that he refused to re- 
main at the table of Philoxenus, saying he had 
been invited to dine with a man, and not with 
an oven. 

“We have plenty of odd stories about 
Grecian gourmands, but they give no indica- 
tion of the monstrous profusion fashionable in 
Rome. Probably the Greeks could not have 


afforded it, if they had wished. Only Roman 
wealth could stand such ruinous waste.” 
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“Were any of the Romans richer than our 
millionaires ? ” inquired Harry. 

“ Ah, there ’s a question not to be answered 
offhand. It needs a few explanations, and we 
will look into it as we eat our fruit. The dump- 
lings have gone with a lot of spendthrifts, and 
we will have some millionaires for dessert.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANCIENT MILLIONAIRES. 


“TF you wish,” said Uncle Claxton, “ to com- 
pare the millionaires of old times with those of 
to-day, you must consider, first of all, the greater 
value of money in the early centuries, and the 
enormous power it gave. The actual amounts 
possessed by opulent Romans were not nearly 
so large, dollar for dollar, as those of our mod- 
ern grandees. This could not have been said 
fifty years ago, for at that date there were not 
many persons who possessed anything to com- 
pare with the treasures amassed by a few of 
Cesar’s contemporaries. But the increase of 
wealth has been prodigious since the time of our 
Civil War, especially in America. When I was 
a boy, any one who had one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to his name was considered fairly 
rich; but at present people think little of a 
trifle like that. Even in Europe, where for- 
tunes are gained much less rapidly than with 
us, 2 property must now be many times larger 
than in the first half of this century, before it 
begins to dazzle society. I suppose some of 
you have read ‘ Monte Cristo’ ; and you know 
that few things were too extravagant for the 
imagination of Alexander Dumas. He meant 
that his romantic hero should lead the whole 
world in magnificence, and probably thought 
he was giving him the biggest bank-account 
ever heard of. But Monte Cristo was worth 
only a fraction of what several real men now 
living can show. ‘This was not the sort of mis- 
take you would have expected from Dumas. 
It would have cost him only a stroke of the 
pen to multiply the hoard in the Mediterranean 
island a hundred times ; but although the novel 
was written when he was over forty years old, 
he could not foresee that his fiction would be 
utterly distanced by solid facts before he died. 
Monte Cristo was no better off, indeed, than 
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certain Romans of Czsar’s period. The wealthi- 
est of these was believed to be Crassus, who 
may have had forty million dollars. That is 
the highest estimate I have seen. The lowest 
allows him about eight millions; but he could 
not have carried out his vast schemes ‘on so 
small a financial basis as that. Forty million 
seems to me a reasonable calculation, and he 
could do more with his forty than any one 
could do now with two hundred.” 

“JT suppose,” Harry remarked, “that as a 
dinner-giver he stood higher than Lucullus or 
any of the class.” 

“There you are wrong. Once or twice he 
shone out brilliantly; but as a rule he did not 
care much for that kind of amusement. In 
fact, he cared for very little besides filling his 
pockets. That was his business and his plea- 
sure at the same time. He found out the most 
astonishing ways of enriching himself, and never 
cared how cruelly he made others suffer in the 
process. He bought ignorant slaves, and edu- 
cated them to a high point, not for their own 
good or happiness, but in order to get more 
profit from them. Human misery was the 
source of more than half his wealth. Nobody 
but he could have invented his extraordinary 
scheme for making money out of burning 
houses.” 

“Did he cheat the insurance companies? ” 
Percy asked. 

“ Not that. Insurance was then unknown, 
and his plan was more original, and less dan- 
gerous to himself. He trained one set of slaves 
to be expert firemen, and other sets to be ma- 
sons and carpenters ; and whenever a great con- 
flagration took place, he was always on hand, 
ready to buy buildings as soon as they caught 
fire. He offered only a mere fraction of what 
they were worth; but the owners were glad, in 
their anxiety and fear, to take what they could 
get; and the moment the bargain was struck 
his firemen would rush in and do their work. 
If they could not save a house, the carpenters 
and architects would reconstruct it as rapidly 
and cheaply as possible, all to the gain of Cras- 
sus, who after a while got possession of the 
greater part of the city —so people said. It 
was even suspected that he had a hand in kin- 
dling the flames by which he prospered.” 
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“ He was a wicked miser!” exclaimed Amy. 

“ That was what most people thought, though 
some declared that he could be generous, or at 
least bountiful, if he chose. He did not often 
entertain guests magnificently, but occasionally 
he gave banquets on a colossal scale. While 
he held the consulship jointly with Pompey, he 
once invited the whole populace of Rome, pro- 
viding ten thousand tables for them; and in ad- 
dition made a present to each citizen of enough 
corn to last three months. That, we may believe, 
was for public effect, like the still more sump- 
tuous dinner given, years later, by Julius Czesar, 
after his victorious campaign in Asia, when 
twenty-two thousand tables were laid for the 
satisfaction of the citizens. But Crassus was 
sometimes known to lend money privately to 
his friends without charging interest ; and this 
was then a most uncommon manifestation of 
liberality. 

“Crassus once helped Cesar out of serious 
difficulties at a critical period. No man ever 
spent money more proftisely than Czsar when 
he was laying the foundation of his popularity. 
He believed that the immense sums he lavished 
upon feasts for the multitude were his best in- 
vestments, although he crippled himself to such 
an extent that, when he was appointed governor 
of Portugal and western Spain, he could not 
have started for his province if Crassus had not 
supplied funds to pay his debts. The amount 
of the loan was nearly a million dollars, at the 
lowest estimate, and some calculations fix it at 
not less than five millions. All of this money 
had long before gone down the throats of the 
citizens, in the shape of food and drink. But 
Crassus did not give his aid out of good fellow- 
ship on this occasion. He wanted Czsar’s 
political influence, and was willing to pay a 
large price for it. That was Ais idea of a good 
investment. There is no question that avarice 
was the great passion of Crassus, and it was this 
that destroyed him in the end.” 

“So it ought,” said Amy. 
to be punished.” 

“ He was punished badly enough,” rejoined 
Uncle Claxton. “He died disgracefully, in 
the midst of a tremendous effort to double his 
wealth. When he was sixty years old, he became 
one of the three masters of the Roman empire, 


“He deserved 
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THE LYDIAN KING, CRCESUS, 


and received as his share of territory the Asiatic 
provinces, from the inhabitants of which he 
believed he could extort fabulous sums. With- 
out the slightest provocation, he led an army 
against them, but blundered so terribly as a 
general that he was shamefully beaten, and after- 
ward ignominously slain by the enemy he had 
despised. No one lamented his death , no one 
VoL. XXVI.— 19. 


A PRISONER BEFORE 


CYRUS, KING OF PERSIA 


honored his memory. Though his character 
was not wholly worthless, his good qualities 
were completely overshadowed by the consum- 
ing vice of avarice, which made him infamous 
for all time.” 

“Let me ask you, uncle,” said Amy, after 
a moment’s silence, “if there is more than one 
way of pronouncing this rich man’s name?” 
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“Not that I know of, my dear. Of course 
he had more than one name, if that is what you 
mean,” her uncle answered. 

“No,” Amy went on; “but when you told 
us about his great wealth, I thought I remem- 
bered the name of another very rich man, that 
sounded almost the same.” 

“T see,” said Uncle Claxton ; “ you are think- 
ing of Croesus. To be sure; ‘rich as Croesus’ 
is a common phrase. He was quite a differ- 
ent person, however,—a king of the coun- 
try called Lydia, in Asia, and he died more 
than four hundred years before Crassus was 
born. Yes, he was said to be the richest of 
mankind, when at the height of his power. It 
would not have occurred to me, however, to 
speak of him, or of any kings, as belonging to 
the class of millionaires. Undoubtedly they 
had control of many more millions than any of 
their subjects possessed, especially the Eastern 
monarchs. But the treasures which they in- 
herited, or extorted from their people, or cap- 
tured from rival potentates, seem to us matters 
of course; and it does not make our heads 
swim to hear that Roman emperors squandered 
fortunes in a day, or that Artaxerxes went 
to war wearing robes and jewels worth twelve 
million dollars, or that one of Alexander’s 
feasts cost him ten millions.” 

“Indeed, Uncle Claxton,” exclaimed Percy, 
“it makes my head swim. Ten millions for 
one feast! That outdoes anything you have 
told us yet.” 

“Tt was n’t all for food and wine, that time,” 
Uncle Claxton explained. “Alexanderhad taken 
a princess of Persia for his wife, and married 
many of his officers to Persian ladies; and 
he wished to celebrate the occasion with un- 
common magnificence. Nine thousand guests 
were present, and to each of these he gave a 
cup of solid gold, besides paying all the debts 
of those he particularly favored. A great part 
of the money was spent to gratify his lavish 
fancies. 


“ Alexander could easily afford it. The ban- 


quet was held at Susa, the Persian capital, 
which he had conquered not long before, and 
in the palace of which he found forty million 
dollars in coin alone, with gold and precious 
stones of still greater value. 


And Susa was 
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only one among the hundreds of conquered 
cities that thus paid tribute to him.” 

“Ts it possible,” asked Amy, “that Croesus 
was richer than Alexander ?” 

“Alexander scattered his wealth as fast as he 
won it,” replied Uncle Claxton, “ while Croesus 
took better care of his. He was liberal enough, 
however, and was known as a great patron of 
learning, and of art, too. Your friend—every- 
body’s friend—AZsop, the maker of fables, was 
one of the ornaments of his court. But Croesus 
went to war with the king of Persia, and lost 
everything but his life. He came near losing 
that, as well, and nothing but his humility in 
misfortune saved him. ‘There was more good 
in his nature than in the whole tribe of Crassus, 
I suspect.” 

“ Will you tell us how it was, uncle ?” Amy 
asked. 

“T will tell you the story that has come 
down to us through the centuries. In the full- 
ness of his glory Croesus was visited by Solon, 
the wise man of Greece, who was taking a 
long vacation after his public labors in Athens. 
Croesus hoped to astonish Solon by his magni- 
ficence, and to make him acknowledge that no 
one on earth could be happier than the mighty 
Lydian king. But Solon would not agree to 
this, and insisted that every man must wait till 
the end of his life, and see what fortune would 
finally bring him, before deciding whether he 
could be called happy or not. The king was 
greatly offended, and from that time he never 
spoke of the stern philosopher until his own 
death seemed close at hand. After his defeat 
and capture by Cyrus the Persian, he was con- 
demned to be burned alive, in the presence of 
the conqueror. Just as the sentence was about 
to be executed, Croesus called out the name of 
Solon three times; and Cyrus, wondering what 
he meant, had him brought forward to explain 
the exclamation. Croesus then described his 
interview with the sage, the wisdom of whose 
judgment was now proved by his own miser- 
able end. Cyrus was deeply impressed by 
what he heard, and by the resignation of his 
He released Croesus, and from that 
The de- 


captive. 
time protected and befriended him. 
posed sovereign of Lydia was a prominent 
figure at the Persian court not only as long as 
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Cyrus lived, but during some years of the reign 
of Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus.” 

“ Perhaps,” Amy suggested, “ he was happier 
then than when he was the richest of kings.” 

“It is hard to say, my dear. Few men are 
contented to give up what they have once pos- 
sessed. But riches and happiness do not al- 
ways go together, by any means. Most of the 
millionaires of old times valued their wealth 
merely because they thought it would help 


UNCLE CLAXTON’S 


them to gratify their strongest desires. Sylla, 
Pompey, Cesar, and many of their kind, relied 
upon it to increase their power. Lucullus used 
it to indulge his luxurious tastes. That poor 
wretch Apicius made it serve his passion for 
gluttony. For the money itself they did not 
care. Only misers do that. Their delight is 
to see their hoards grow larger and larger, with 
no object but that of swelling their fortunes to 
the utmost possible dimensions. So it was with 
Crassus. Beginning with nothing, he took 
everything he could grasp, and never stopped 
until death stopped him. A singularly effective 
story was told by some of his companions in 
Asia, about the way in which he was killed. It 
was contradicted by others, but was apparently 
credited at the time. If it was true, his last 
meal was of the kind that Harry spoke of, a 
while ago; for his conqueror, in mockery of his 
greedy life, poured melted gold into his mouth, 
(To be 
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saying that for once he should have plenty of 
what he was always longing for.” 

“One mouthful was more than plenty, I 
am sure,” observed Harry. 

“ Enough is as good as a feast,” chirped little 
Dick, who thought he ought to be heard occa- 
sionally, even if he did not entirely catch the 
meaning of what he listened to, and could not 
understand why his remarks always set his 
companions to laughing. 





SALT-FISH DINNER 


“You are the wisest of us all, Dick,” ap- 
plauded his uncle. ‘ We have had all we want, 
and there is no use in sitting here any longer. 
The best salt-fish dinner cannot last forever.” 

“ No,” replied Master Dick, in rather an un- 
decided tone, “ but I wish there were two Fni- 
days in a week.” 

“T am glad you all liked it,” said hospitable 
Uncle Claxton, as the children warmly approved 
their young brother’s remark; “but we are at 
the end for this time. 
mind, however, about the dinner, why should 


Since you are all of one 


you not come out again next week, and repeat 
it ? 
if I am not here, you can wait for me in the 


You may come as early as you like, and 
museum. I am expecting some new curiosities, 
and you may see if you can find out what they 
are. Now, get ready for home, and bear in 
mind that you are to report yourselves next 


” 


Friday, each with a good appetite. 














MY LITTLE “JIM CROW.” 





By CLARA Morris. 





THE strange power which ordains that each 
member of a colored family should be of a dif- 
ferent shade from every other member must 
have been in full force when little “ Jim Crow’s ” 
case was under consideration, for he was black 
— uncompromisingly black. 

He had a buff sister, a brown mother, and a 
red-brown brother; but, for all that, his own 
smooth, fine-grained skin was decidedly black. 


‘**RATS — DID N’T — EAT— OUR — CHICKEN-PIE!’”’ 





(SEE PAGE 150.) 


been until my eye fell upon him, when I in- 
stantly hailed him as my little “ Jim Crow,” a 
name which his mother, our cook, soon adopted ; 
the neighborhood followed suit, and he himself 
seemed to regard it as an honorary title to be 
proud of. 

He was as pretty as a little Cupid. He had 
all the malicious mischievousness of a monkey 
old in sin, allied to the boundless love of life of 

a young puppy. He could sing, 

he could dance, he could climb, 

turn somersaults, stand on his 
woolly head, and did a surprising 
amount of his walking upon his 
hands with heels in air. 

The house we lived in belonged 
to an uncle who had formerly 
been the mayor of New York, 
this fact being proved by the 
presence of two extra lamps be- 
fore the front door, gas being the 
medium through which that city 
honors its chief officer. These 
very large lamps in their tall stan. 
dards, and the broad stone steps 
they flanked, were immediately 
turned by my little Jim Crow into 
a sort of private gymnasium. 

My husband, like every one 
else, was fond of this tiny black 
man, but he never gave his entire 
approval to this gymnasium busi- 
ness. He did not mind, for him- 
self; his conscience was clear and 
his nerves steady ; but some of our 
friends had nerves that were not 
always under perfect control. 
These people were apt to feel a 
sort of knee-loosening shock at 
being suddenly addressed by 


Jim Crow, by the way, was not Jim Crow, a person hanging upside down somewhere 
save by the grace of a woman’s whim— mine, over their heads. 


to be exact. He was William Jones, or had 
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With his toes inside the lamp, his head hang- 














ing down, and his arms all abroad, Jim 
Crow looked like some strange foreign fruit 
which had failed to ripen. 

One poor lady was brought to the point of 
smelling-salts, wine, and much fanning, through 
seeing, as she declared, “a very small person 
coming’ down your steps, my dear, who had no 
head!”— Jim Crow in the dusk 
having been practising walking 
on his hands. 

Allthe marked characteristics 
of his strange race could be 
learned from this small black 
volume. Here was the love of 
music, dance, and color, the 
boastfulness, the intense devo- 
tion to special members of the 
white race, the easy, graceful 
romancing, the warm-hearted 
generosity, with the occasional 
gleams of treachery, all crop- 
ping out in this tiny black man 
of five years. 

Both his mother and sister 
were in our employ, and be- 
tween them Jim Crow received 
“more kicks than ha’pence,” 
and more cuffs than kisses. 

Injustice sometimes stirred 
him to revenge, and then—I 
think I have said he was gener- 
ous, but never, never did he 
show such cheerfully boundless 
generosity as when he was 
“ giving away” his mother and 
his sister. The methods of his 
betrayals were amusing in the 
extreme, since he invariably set 
them to music. Usually he sang his accusa- 
tions to the tune of an old Methodist hymn. 

On one occasion, a large imposing chicken- 
pie had been built and furnished forth on 
Monday, and on Tuesday my lord and mas- 
ter desired its presence, that he might make 
an assault upon it. 

But there was no chicken-pie! 

“Why? What? What had become of it?” 
was the next inquiry. 

“ The rats ate it, sir!” 

We shuddered. What awful rats! 


What size, 
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what ferocity! To be able to demolish such a 
structure, and in one night ! 

Two days later my mother had occasion to 
press out some lace for me, and Jim Crow at once 
placed himself by the ironing-board. He stood 
upon one bare foot, and tenderly stroked his shin 
with the pale sole of the other foot, now and 
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then pausing a moment to scratch the calf of 
his leg with a slow and thoughtful toe ; and while 
doing this he sang in his sweet child’s voice 
these words, to the tune of “ Old Hundred”: 


“ Rats, rats, rats, rats, rats, rats! 
Little rats, big rats, bigger rats! 


Some more-ore rats!” 

The continued repetition of that one word 
attracted her attention, as it was intended to do, 
and the moment her eyes met his maliciously 
sparkling ones, there flashed into her mind 
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the memory of certain cries and lamentations 
which had issued from the basement that very 
morning, and she understood that this was to 
be revenge; in fact, Jim Crow was chanting 
his war-song : 

** —rats, rats, rats! 


Sometimes rats eat things; 
Sometimes they don’t! ” 


A quick, angry voice from the next room 
suddenly cried : 

“You Jim Crow, come in yere!” 

But Jim Crow sang sweetly though some- 
what hurriedly on : 


* Rats eats some chicken-pies, not ours.”’ 


Voice: “ Jim Crow, are yer coming ?” 


“ Rats did n’t eat our chicken-pie ! ” 


A large brown hand was thrust through the 
doorway ; it grasped Jim Crow by the back of 
his wee shirt and dragged him out of the 
room backwards; but even as he made that un- 
willing and ignominious exit, he shouted loud 
and clear his last line: 


“ Naygars eat dat pie! Naygars eat it all!” 


Shortly after the pie episode I found Jim 
Crow holding in his arms some small object 
upon which he lavished the tenderest terms of 
endearment. As soon as he saw me he gave 
the three standing jumps and the whoop which 
were his usual morning greeting, then ex- 
claimed : 

“ Now, den, honey, stan’ on yo’ foots, an’ 
show yer’sel’ to Miss Cla’h!” 

“ Honey” obeyed. It seemed like a sneer 
at misery to call the creature a kitten. As it 
wavered toward me on its weak little legs, and 
piteously raised its one green and only eye to 
my face, I felt the tears coming. In the scheme 
of its structure fur had not been considered an 
important item, and flesh had not been con- 
sidered at all; but the amount of tail used in 
the make-up of that one small slip of a cat was 
something wonderful. I took up the little scrap 
of metropolitan misery, and a vibration in its 
skinny throat told me it was trying to purr, but 
was literally too weak to make a sound; though 
when I obtained some warm milk for it, its 


savage hunger forced it to clamber into the 
dish, where it stood ankle-deep in the strength- 
giving fluid. 

While pussy was engaged in the milk-storage 
business, Jim Crow conversed pleasantly on the 
peculiarities of cats in their relations to the dif- 
ferent races of men, white or black. With a 
wise wag of his head, he remarked : 

“« Miss Cla’h, dat ain’t no white man’s cat.” 

“ Why ?” I asked. 

He gave me a surprised look, and answered: 
“ Hain’t got eyes enuf. White man’s cat al- 
ways has two eyes.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s a dreadfully ugly little 
thing. I am sure zo one wants it.” 

Then was Jim Crow angry. With his brows 
knit and his under lip thrust out, he had for 
a moment an expression as black as his skin. 
But it lasted only a moment; then the roguish 
look was back, and with his usual white-toothed 
smile he exclaimed: “ Miss Cla’h, don’ you 
know dat cat ’s a niggah man’s cat? Wh-wh- 
why, dat ’s a lucky cat; an’, Miss Cla’h —” 
He stopped to put his finger in his mouth, hung 
his head, and worked one foot round and round 
a figure in the carpet; then, with a world of 
persuasion in his voice, of entreaty in his dark 
eyes, he laid a little pleading hand on my knee, 
and almost whispered, “ Miss Cla’h, dat little 
cat wiv one eye ’u’d jist ’bout suit me to 
deff.” 

That ended it. Jim Crow had his way, and 
his cat. A few days later there was to be seen, 
walking slowly around the grass-plot, a very 
small cat which had the appearance of having 
swallowed whole a large, hard, and very round 
apple, so distended were her sides, so thin her 
frame. 

I wish I could say I never, never had cause 
to regret my kind act, but as a strictly truthful 
woman I cannot say it. You see, this was an ash- 
barrel cat,— one should always remember that, 
and she (“ Misery” was her name, though 
Jim Crow always called her “ Mis’sy ”) matured 
early. Almost before we knew it, Misery had 
the reputation of being able to spit farther at 
one hiss, tear longer splinters out of the fences, 
sing more ear-piercing songs, and give a 
more soul-harrowing high C than any cat on 
the block, bar none. But there! let ’s have 
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done with Misery (would we could!); it ’s of 
Jim Crow I would speak. 
"When he became a member of our household 
he had a limited wardrobe and absolutely no 
manners, so I proceeded to add something to 
his outfit in both directions. He was bright, 
quick, and had a good memory, and if he 
could only be kept still long enough to absorb 
your meaning he was nearly sure to remember 
your lesson. 

But he gave me some trying moments, I must 


** MISERY.” 


confess. For instance, while I would be trying 
to explain to him those laws of politeness which 
rule the actions of little gentlemen, Jim Crow, 
with his eyes fixed solemnly on my face, would 
lean his elbows on my knees, and kick himself 
in the rear with a vigor and rapidity truly sur- 
prising. On one of these occasions I told Jim 
Crow that he need not do that, as doubtless 
through his whole life other people would do 
the kicking forhim. This greatly amused him; 


he laughed immoderately, and when he went 
downstairs he told his mother that “ Miss Cla’h 
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said that he was to do nuffen, and other pussons 
would kick holes clean frou his life!” 

And thereupon that irascible bondwoman 
delivered her sentiments to the effect that: 
“ Lawsakes! She wished dey ’u’d begin right 
away! That she ’d like to kick him full o’ 
holes hersel’, bec’ase o’ that ornery, no-account, 
one-eyed cat o’ hisn,” etc. 

It was not long before Jim Crow compre- 
hended that certain benefits followed in the 
train of good manners. First of all, there was 
the keen delight of bowing deeply and 
gracefully to his own reflection in the 
basement windows. ‘Then there was the 
charm of hearing his own voice declaim- 
ing loudly all his manners in one breath, 
if his ltags permitted it, thus: “Yes, sir; 
no, sir; yes "um; no, mum; if you please; 
thank yer; howdy do? good-by; can I 
‘sist you? is there anythin’ I can do?” 
Then there were the admiring exclama- 
tions, not unaccompanied by nickels, of 
ladies who were charmed by his deep bow 
and the graceful sweep of his little arm as 
he removed the crown of his hat before 
them. There were no brims to Jim 
Crow’s hats, and I feel sure that had there 
been brims, then thére would have been 
no crowns. 

I also led Jim Crow a short, a very 
short, distance along the paths of educa- 
tion. He could count up to six with tem- 
perate calmness, but beyond that point 
his figuring was directed by an absolutely 
tropical imagination; while his joyous 
greeting of A, B, C, and D was in marked 
contrast to his doubtful acknowledgment 
of E and his absolute non-recognition of F. 

Only a modicum of his time was spent in 
pursuit of education and manners; the other 
part he gave to a search for some new way of 
almost breaking his neck. 

What was left of his day had many claims 
upon it. Misery had to be fed often and to be 
talked to. Everything I tried to teach Jim 
Crow upstairs he tried to teach his cat down- 
stairs. Then he had to romance a good deal 
about Misery to the neighboring servants that 
they might be brought to appreciate all her 
remarkable qualities as a lucky cat. 
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Besides all this, he had to exercise that faculty 
which he had inherited from uncountable an- 
cestors — the faculty of sleep. If his grown-up 
sister slept with all the stops open, leaning 
against any largish piece of furniture that came 


“* aIn’T YOU GOT NO BUTTONS IN ALL DIS BIG STOR’ 


handy, and his mother—I have seen her stand- 
ing before a chopping-bowl, taking a refreshing 
nap, with her hand still holding the raised knife. 
When she awoke the knife descended; opera- 
tions were resumed. There was no yawning, 
no rubbing of eyes; she had been asleep, she 
was now awake, that’s all, and —** What of it?” 
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Oh, nothing, Maria, nothing! I am only say- 
ing, now, that if the grown-up women required 
this refreshment, how much greater was the 
need of Jim Crow, who was burdened with 
the additional duty of having to grow a little 
bit each day, unless he 
wished to become a 
freak. 

Therefore it was not 
surprising to find him 
in the somewhat ridgy 
embrace of the willow 
clothes-basket, or ly- 
ing across the flagged 
walk, with his head 
pillowed on the grass- 
plot, or sitting upon 
an overturned horse- 
bucket, with his head 
against the stable 
door, and his face 
lifted up full to God’s 
great search-light, the 
sun, whose fierce rays 
brought out no stain 
of sin, no vestige of 
vice, upon the black 
little countenance, in- 
nocent, as yet, as any 
white baby’s in the 
land. 

In the winter Jim 
Crow’s favorite place 
of retirement from 
carking cares was 
under the _ kitchen 
table,well back against 
the wall, where his 
fingers and toes were 
safe from the _far- 
reaching “tromp” of 
the African feet about 
him. 

With his head painfully close to the nearly 
red-hot range, his feet in the direct and icy 
draft of an outer door, he would sleep happy 
and comfortable. Indeed, he found himself so 
comfortable that he often remained there some 
time after he had awakened, on which occasions 
he was very apt to interject certain remarks 
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into such conversation as was going on; and, 
odd as it may seem, these remarks were rarely 
received with approbation by his hearers. For 
instance, a visitor said, one day, to his mother: 

“ Sis’ Jones, w’atever yo’ gwine to do wiv 
dat yere boy o’ yourn?” 

To which Maria, utterly oblivious of Jim 
Crow’s presence, excitedly replied: 

“ Yo’ ast me dat, Sis’ Jackson? Yo’ bettah 
ast me w’at he ’s gwine to do wiv me. He’s 
dat obstrep’rous I ’se clean frustrated wiv him. 
I’se made him a subjeck of prayer, I has; 
yaas,’m; I ’s been down on my old knees, and 
prayed and prayed —” 

Then came an emphatic young voice from 
under the table, saying : 

“Why, Mee-ri er, yo’ hain’t prayed on yo’ 
knees since befo’ I was born!” 

However, much as these happenings might 
amuse us upstairs, they certainly did not en- 
dear him to his own people downstairs, and 
time and again I had to fling the shield of my 
authority above little Jim Crow’s head to save 
him from the vengeful wrath of his buff and 
sullen sister. His mother was not to be feared. 
True, she “barked” loudly and often; but her 
“bite” was rare and exceeding mild, for you 
see she was his mother, even though he had 
never called her so. To him she was Maria, 
only he had the queerest way of saying it. He 
pronounced the name in three distinct syl- 
lables, drawling each one out, and making an 
absolute pause between the second and third, 
something like this: “ Mee-ri er.” 

Poor old brown-black mother! who “never 
had no time down in Richmon’, honey, to teach 
chilluns to say ‘muver,’ but was called by ’em 
jus’ plain ‘ Maria.’” 

Of all Jim Crow’s long, long busy day, the 
dearest, sweetest moments were those he spent 
with the white children of the neighborhood. 
They were all the children of the rich or well- 
to-do, and the love and admiration for them 
that filled his honest little heart was something 
to wonder at. He would watch so longingly 
for them to come from school, and as they ap- 
peared he would hug himself and stamp and 
shout with joy. Then he would rush out and 
turn a somersault before them, after which he 
would draw back to the sidewalk’s edge, put 
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his finger to his mouth, and smile deprecatingly 
atthem. Ifthey laughed, that was enough; he 
leaped, danced, sang, and wore himself com- 
pletely out for their amusement. 

Sometimes the boys would play a bit with 
him, when the child’s joy was simply boundless. 
If one of them chanced to get dust or mud 
on his garment, Jim Crow would fly to the 
rescue, and with his quick and willing little 
hands rub away every vestige of soil, and 
then hug himself and laugh. 

It was in December that I noticed a growing 
dullness or sadness on Jim Crow’s part, and at 
about the same time I observed the absence of 
the usual noisy afternoon group of youngsters 
in front of the house. A few days after this, 
on returning from my drive, I was shocked to 
see crouched upon my doorstep, shivering like 
a little homeless cur, my Jim Crow, his woolly 
head bent down upon his knees, and all his little 
body shaken and strained by convulsive sobs. 
I lifted him, and led him, blindly stumbling as 
he walked, into the extension at the back of the 
dining-room, that we might be quite alone, and, 
taking off my cloak and hat, I began to ques- 
tion him. 

Was he sick? A shake of his heavily droop- 
ing head was his only answer. Had his sister 
hurt him? Had his mother punished him? 
Still that vehement shake of the head, and still 
those dreadful sobs. At last I cried: “It ’s 
Misery! Jim Crow, have you lost Misery?” 

This time for answer he impatiently raised 
one hand and pointed through the window. I 
turned my head and looked, and there stood 
Misery on the fence, and her arched back and 
distended tail told me quite plainly she was 
well and about to try some new music. 

What was I to do? The little fellow had fal- 
len forward on my knee, and his grief was piti- 
ful. For one moment Northern shrinking from 
the unaccustomed contact held me back, and 
then the woman’s pity for a grieving child con- 
quered. He was but a baby, and I took him 
in my arms and let him hide his tear-stained, 
sodden little face upon my breast; and when 
I coaxed him once again to tell me what was 
the matter, he raised his poor drowned eyes 
one moment to my face, and gasped : 

“ Oh, Miss Cla’h, dey, my little white cuzzens, 
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won’t speak to me any more!” then hid his 
face again in shame and sorrow. Oh, poor 
black baby! I had a hysterical desire to laugh 
at the queer degree of relationship he had 
claimed with the white children; yet, in spite 
of that desire, I saw two great tears shining 
on the woolly head upon my breast, and knew 
I must have shed them. 

Oh, Jim Crow! Poor little man! The gall 
and wormwood that are ever mixed in black 
blood had risen that day for the first time to 
his child’s lips, and he had tasted the bitterness 
thereof! The cruel lash of-race had fallen for 
the first time across his baby shoulders, and the 
pain was the deeper because children’s hands 
had given the blow! 

Hitherto it had been an easy matter to dis- 
pel Jim Crow’s troubles. A kind word or 
two, a penny, a promise of a ride around to the 
stable on the coachman’s box —all these had 
proved successful in the past; while for a 
whipping, a real, old-fashioned warming, I had 
found nothing so soothing, so strengthening and 
sustaining, as a large piece of butter-scotch. 

But now, alas! all these offers were rejected. 
I talked long and earnestly to him, telling him 
the white children cared for him as much as 
ever, only it was almost time for Santa Claus to 
come, and they could think of nothing else just 
now. “ By and by they ’ll—” But no; it would 
not do. One well-dressed little savage had 
struck Jim Crow aside with rough words, and 
called him a name which, when applied in an- 
ger or contempt, will cut to the very heart of 
any black man or woman in the world, and 
rankle there worse than any word of contempt 
or abuse in the English language — the name 
“ Nigger.” 

I sat for a little, helpless; then I had a veri- 
table inspiration. 

“Jim Crow,” I cried, “listen! No, no; it’s 
not about the children; it ’s something else. 
I want to ask you something. Jim Crow, how 
big must a boy be to have a pair of long, red- 
topped boots ?” 

Like a flash came his answer: 

“ As big as me!” 

At last victory perched on my banner. I had 
won his attention. At that very moment Mis- 


ery began the first wailing notes of a duet with 
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a friend in dark gray, who sat in the coal-box 
next door, and Jim Crow, rubbing his tearful 
eyes with his knuckles, proudly sighed : 

“ Mis’sy can yowl the loudest; can’t she, Miss 
Cla’h ?” 

Needless to say, I agreed with him. I should 
have done so anyway; but really and truly Mis- 
ery could out-yowl not only her young friend 
in gray and the old gentleman in rusty black, 
— who seemed to have charge of the church 
across the street, since he came from its base- 
ment every week-day in a dusty condition, and 
washed himself habitually on its lower steps,— 
but she could and did quite sing down the only 
basso in the block, a red-haired party, through 
whose sensitive whiskers many a wintry blast 
had blown, whose torn and jagged ears and 
fiercely rounded yellow eyes betrayed more of 
his real nature than he could have wished. 

So you see her master really had some 
grounds for his pride in Misery. Sometimes 
I thought he might be right in calling her a 
lucky cat. She had, you know, but one eye, 
and yet her power of watchfulness seemed 
double that of other ladies of her race. Her 
ability to dodge rapidly moving objects was 
remarkable, particularly when bodies were torn 
from their natural orbits, so to speak, and came 
hurtling through the air. On one occasion, 
very late at night, she was entertaining a friend 
on the veranda steps; perhaps she was a trifle 
noisy about it. At any rate, a third-story 
neighbor hurled a great common soap-dish at 
Misery’s head; and she, feeling that her friend 
could see this danger with two eyes as well as 
she could see it with one eye, said nothing, but 
calmly leaped aside, and let the dish go whack 
into the visitor’s ribs! Many things were 
broken that night: a commandment, the soap- 
dish, a friendship, and three ribs. 

I had encouraged Jim Crow to speak as 
much as he would of Misery’s virtues and tal- 
ents. She had fewer of the first than the last, I 
fear. The conversation was beginning to lag 
when that occurred which put an end to it. 
The duet was interrupted by the swift passing 
of about three fourths of a large arctic over- 
shoe. Even here Misery showed her superior 
nerve; for while her friend in the gray suit 
sprang wildly into an abandoned wash-boiler 
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for protection, Misery, with truly French aplomb, 
held her position on the fence-top, spitting at 
all hands with an energy that bordered on 
ferocity. 

I saw Jim Crow’s mind was returning to his 
trouble, so I hastily brought the boot question 
forward again. Once more I caught his atten- 
tion, and we proceeded to discuss most thor- 
oughly the question of dress. 

I am afraid I did not understand him as well 
as usual, for his excited and minute description 
of what he most admired in clothing left the 
impression on my mind that he desired greatly 
a suit composed entirely of buttons. 

Our interview finally ended in a double-bar- 
reled promise. One barrel was Jim Crow’s 
vow not to make any advance whatever to the 
white children, but to answer nicely should they 
speak to him first. In return, I promised to 
buy onthe very next day a suit of clothes for 
Jim Crow, allowing him to select his own store 
and his own suit. This being settled, the little 
fellow slipped from my lap, made me his pro- 
found bow, and left the room. In a moment 
I heard him whizz down the banisters on the 
way to the kitchen. 

Next forenoon I sallied forth, one hand hold- 
ing a pocket-book, the other leading a little 
black imp, whose gleaming teeth, flashing eyes, 
and roguish face caused every one to smile 
who looked at him; and many turned. to 
look again. 

Once he released my hand, and for a mo- 
ment disappeared behind me; but almost directly 
he was back, holding my fingers tightly, and 
dancing along the pavement at my side. It 
was very shortly after this that I noticed a de- 
cided broadening in the smiles we met, and 
then, yes, the smiles became laughter behind us. 
What was it? I glanced at my reflection in 
the windows. My attire seemed all right; no- 
thing coming off, nothing sticking tome. No; 
it was Jim Crow they were laughing at; but 
why ? 

Suddenly I asked him to run ahead a few 
steps, and then I saw —I saw a great tear in 
the seat of his tiny trousers, and through this 
tear there jubilantly waved upon the chilly air 
a — snow-white flag of truce. 

With burning cheeks I shunted Jim Crow 
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into a side street, exclaiming, “ Oh, Jim Crow! 
why did n’t your sister mend your trousers 
before you came out?” 

“She did mend ’em wiv a pin, but de pin 
stick-ed me so, I pulled it out a ways back!” 
answered my small friend. Then, seeing me 
still vexed, he added affably: 

“Tt don’ hurt now, Miss Cla’h, and de wind 
ain’t col’ a bit.” 

Having sought and found the privacy of 
some one’s hallway, I knelt down and mended 
the smallest pair of trousers I ever saw with 
the very biggest safety-pin I ever happened to 
own. Never mind; the flag of truce was with- 
drawn from the gaze of a startled people, and 
Jim Crow’s little carcass was not “ stick-ed.” 

So once more we put on a brave front and 
faced the avenue. I was not very strong in 
those days, and could not walk far, so I had 
three several times attempted to enter clothing 
stores we were passing —big, well-stocked 
places, too; but, “ No, no, no!” Jim Crow cried, 
dragging me violently away; he wanted to go 
to the “big glass stor’.” 

“ But,” said I, “ they do not sell clothes at a 
glass-store.” 

“Ves, Miss Cla’h, they does ; more clo’s than 
eber you saw dey sells. Oh, please, please! 
It ain’t far now, shur’ly, shur’ly, not far now, 
Miss Cla’h!” 

So wearily I walked on, till at Twenty-third 
Street, when I was ready to faint from fatigue, 
he suddenly let go my hand that he might hug 
himself, and then, pointing across the street to 
the Grand Opera House, he shouted: 

“ Dar she is, Miss Cla’h; dar ’s de big glass 
stor’. I guess I git buttons dar!” 

Sure enough, the ground floor of the great 
building was then occupied by a clothing firm, 
and the marble, the gilding, and the enormous 
show-windows had won from Jim Crow en- 
thusiastic admiration and the title of the “ glass 
store.” 

When we went in there were several ladies 
at different counters examining children’s 
garments, but they soon left their own shop- 
ping to assist at Jim Crow’s. For he it was 
gave the orders, and his lordly and pomp- 
ous manner, taken in conjunction with his 
infinitesimal size, was really very funny. 
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One salesman had waited upon him at first, 
but presently two were busy trying to meet his 
demands without strangling with laughter. I 
had fallen into the first seat that presented it- 
self, and having told the clerk that I would be 
responsible for anything the child selected, I 
had, as it were, turned Jim Crow loose in the 
great store; and he was running things to suit 
himself, while I tried to get a little rest, and 
offered up a humble prayer that the safety-pin 
might not belie its name. 

But somehow things did not go right. Those 
two salesmen brought forth clothing enough 
for a small regiment of boys, but nothing suited 
Jim Crow. His contemptuous remarks con- 
vulsed his hearers, but he paid no heed to by- 
standers. At last there seemed cause for hope. 
A little blue suit with a great quantity of white 
braid and stitching seemed for a moment to 
please him ; but when it was opened out he sud- 
denly swept it aside with his arm, and casting 
dignity to the winds, he ran to me and buried 
his disappointed little face in my dress. 

“What is it, Jim Crow ?” I asked. 
you find what you want?” 

He shook his head, and then, turning his 
flashing, tearful eyes upon the salesman, he 
exclaimed : 

“Ain’t you got no dxutons in all dis big 
stor’ ?” 

Then a third salesman came up, and mur- 
mured something to the others about “suit, a 
model; net successful, too showy,” etc., and 
they nodded their heads and went smilingly 
away, and presently returned with a small suit 
in which the cloth seemed to serve simply as 
a necessary foundation on which to sew brass 
buttons. 

Jim Crow looked, and the next instant, in 
spite of my restraining touch, he was walking 
swiftly down the store on his hands to meet 
them. 

He huggéd himself, he hugged the clothes, 
and was desperately determined to put them on 
then and there. At last I got them away from 
him long enough to have them and the accom- 
panying cap done up. But no sending of that 
package home. “No, no, no!” He would 
carry it. Oh, he must! He must! 


“Can’t 


As we turned to go one of the salesmen at- 
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tempted to open the door for me; but with a 
frowning face Jim Crow swept him aside, and 
laying his bundle on the floor, he stood on tip- 
toe and opened the door himself, using both 
little hands to do it; then, taking off the crown 
of his hat, he bowed me out, bowed to the 
ladies, took up his bundle, and danced to my 
side ; and so, amid laughter from the men, and 
such exclamations from the ladies as “ How 
lovely!” “Oh, what a cunning little fellow!” 
we made our homeward start. 

I think we left an unbroken wake of smiles 
behind us as we moved. Once, however, Jim 
Crow found himself stirred to wrath. A great 
big white boy of about twelve years, I should 
say, laughed jeeringly at him, and cried loudly : 

“Sa-ay, bundle, where yer goin’ with that 
kid ?” 

Jim Crow stopped stock-still, and literally 
glared at the boy for a moment, while I felt 
his hand tremble in mine. Then he resumed 
his walk at my side in frowning silence. 

We were nearly home before he spoke; 
then, giving a great sigh, he said, looking up 
brightly into my face: 

“T’se gwine to know dat trash boy when I 
sees him ag’in, I is.” (Here came another and 
a bigger sigh— one of evident satisfaction.) 
“Yaas, Miss Cla’h; I ’se gwine to lick dat boy 
clear into frazzles.” 

“Why, Jim Crow! What for?” I cried, 
while my mind’s eye saw a picture of a sparrow 
fighting a turkey-cock. 

“What foh ?” echoed the mite; then, draw- 
ing himself up and throwing back his shoul- 
ders, he continued: “What foh? Why, foh 
’sultin’ me when I ’s walkin’ wiv a lady.” 

I had, of course, nothing more to offer, and, 
as frequently happened during our acquain- 
tance, Jim Crow had the last word. 

As I went up the front steps, he hurled him- 
self down the basement way, and before the 
front door closed upon me, I heard a Co- 
manche-like yell, followed by the oft-repeated 
word, “ Boots! boots! boots!” and knew that 
my lord and master had added the final drop 
to Jim Crow’s surely overflowing cup of bliss. 

Presently he stood shyly before me, finger to 
lip, but with his happy, dancing eyes watching 
for the effect his finery would have upon me. 
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And how pretty the little scamp looked! The 
suit that had been too showy for a white child 
became him perfectly. Yes; from long, big 
man’s boots, blue cloth, gold cord, and innu- 
merable buttons, to the cap, worn hind-side 
before “because it felt just like ole hat that- 
away,” all was charming. 

After he had been duly admired, he failed to 
make his bow and retire, as I had expected 
him to do. Instead, he lingered shamefacedly. 
Evidently something was wrong. I noticed, 
too, that he was trembling. “Too much excite- 
ment,” thought I. “He will be sick if I am not 
careful”; so I said to him: 

“ Jim Crow, you ’ve had no nap to-day. Had 
you not better lie down now, and sleep a little?” 

“ Dar’s n’t,” was his instant answer. 

“Dare not?” I cried. “Why, what do you 
mean ?” 

He hesitated a moment; then, grasping my 
skirts with both hands, as he always did when 
in trouble, he cried almost wildly : 

“ Dey wants to take ’em off, Miss Cla’h! 
You won’t let ’em, will you, Miss Cla’h? You 
won't let ’em ?” 

“ But, my dear,” I said, “ you must take them 
off sometimes, you know.” 

His voice rose to a positive shriek: “ No; 
oh, please, please no! If I take ’em off w’ile 
dey ’s new, sister ’Il carry ’em off and sell ’em, 
every one!” 

Poor little man! Not five years old, and 
such sad knowledge gleaned already from the 
great field of life! I took his hand and led him 
downstairs, where, in his presence, I requested 
his mother and sister to leave him in peace, 
that he might enjoy his outfit in his own way. 

His faith in the honor of his family was not 
of a robust nature, for at eight o’clock he en- 
treated “ Mee-ri er” to let him go to bed by 
his “loneself. No; he was not afeard. No; 
he did n’t wan’ no light; he could see from 
the hall. No, no, no! he did n’t want sister 
to put him to bed.” So for the first time he 
clambered alone up those four long flights of 
stairs, and put his “loneself” to bed. 

At 11 p. M., hearing laughter from the upper 
rooms, and fearing some one might be teasing 
the child, I went up. The light had been 
turned on full, and there, with Misery sleeping 
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by his side, lay Jim Crow. One little hand 
rested on Misery’s neck; the other—ah! but 
it was sad to see — the other rested close to his 
throat, where it tightly clutched the fastening 
of his jacket. Yes, his jacket; for his sister at 
that moment roughly stripped the bedclothes 
down. He was in bed completely clothed, 
literally from top to toe; for not only had he 
his boots on, but, having absolutely no faith in 
his family, he had for further safety tied his cap 
on with a piece of twine. 

’T was well I was there when the undress- 
ing took place, for I really believe the child 
would have had a fit, so great were his passion 
and his terror. I finally calmed him down by 
placing every article, boots and all, under his 
pillow, he smilingly declaring: “ De humps dey 
cause make me feel good, ’case I know den 
dey is dar.” 

I had been mildly reproved by one of my 
family for giving so lavishly to Jim Crow when 
Christmas was so near, and asked why I did 
not wait till then? As far as giving a reason 
went, I had no reason to give; only that 
“something” that so often says to me “ Do!” 
or “Do not do!” and which I have so often 
and so recklessly ignored to my sorrow, had 
this time been listened to, and to this day I am 
grateful to that “something” because it kept 
murmuring to me, “If you are going to do 
anything for Jim Crow, perhaps you had better 
do it now. Why wait?” 

I would not wait; I would do it zow/ And 
I pat my own back (as far as I can reach) in 
self-approval that, in spite of common sense 
and excellent reasons, I obeyed “ something.” 

Gross neglect of duty on the part of the sul- 
len buff sister had often been overlooked for 
Jim Crow’s sake, and she presumed on that 
to add impertinence to her score; but one day 
too much liquor and a narrowly averted con- 
flagration caused the dismissal of them all. 
The head of the house, having in alarmed 
anger given this order, left the city for the 
night on business, or things might have ended 
differently. 

So when darkness came there issued from the 
basement door the red-brown brother carry- 
ing bundles; he was followed by the buff bane 
of the family, the sulky sister, carrying more 
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bundles; and following her was Maria, the 
mother, weary, angry, and full of foreboding 
for their future ; she carried yet another bundle. 

But Jim Crow never moved a step. He 
stood in the center of the room, clutching 
firmly the edge of the large table. His lips 
were tightly pressed together, and his eyes 
were dull and heavy. 

Maria called loudly for him to “come along 
yere!” 

He never moved. She came back, and, 
looking through the window, motioned for him 
to come. He never moved. Then the angry 
woman tossed her bundle to one of the others, 
and rushed back. As she entered, the little 
fellow lifted frightened eyes, and said in depre- 
cating tones: 

“ Let ’s wait, Mee-ri er; per’aps de boss may 
cum’ right in now, an’ tell me I can’t go!” 

“ He ’s tol’ us all to go!” snapped Maria. 

“Not me!” said Jim Crow. “I ’s always 
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stood by de boss, an’ now he ’s gwine to stan’ 
by me. I guess I know! Oh, Mee-ri er, Mee- 
rier! don’—don’!” 

Two sharp, quick, agonized cries broke from 
his grayish lips as Maria forced his little hands 
from their hold upon the table; then she 
gathered him up in her fierce, strong arms, and 
so went out of the basement door, with this 
—their last bundle. 

Those two piercing, all-abandoning cries had 
reached even to the floor above. 

“ What ’s that?” I cried, and running to the 
parlor window, I caught a glimpse of a shadowy 
figure with a child over its shoulder. As they 
moved from me, for one chill moment the light 
fell full upon two straining, upraised eyes, and 
two piteous, pale little palms held vainly out to 
those five stories of stony silence; and then a 
great wave of inky darkness swept over them, 
and carried from me and mine, far out on the 
briny, bitter ocean of life, my little Jim Crow. 
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By PRalcolm Douglas. 
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FOOTBALL OF LONG AGO. 


By Ktypa RICHARDSON STEEGE. 








TENT OR PAVILION. 


It would be a strange sight to us if, in pass- 
ing through Central Park, we should come to a 
statue inscribed : 


To HENRY Brown, 
CHAMPION OF THE FOOTBALL FIELD, 


or farther on to another with the words: 


To ARTHUR MuRRAY, 
THE GREATEST BASEBALL-PITCHER OF HIS DAY. 


Yet there were once people who thought that 
men who made themselves famous in the na- 
tional games deserved much honor, and who 
actually did raise a statue to a football-player. 
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His name was Aristonico Caristo, and he lived 
several thousand years ago, in the most beau- 
tiful city in the world, Athens. 

Athens, as you know, was a city adorned 
with wonderful sculpture, full of men and wo- 
men learned in art and great in literature; and 
students of Greek history believe that the wisest 
of the Athenians knew a great deal more about 
many things than we shall ever know, though 
of course they were not 
so well informed upon 
some topics as are men 








DRUMMER. 


ALFIERE, OR STANDARD-BEARER. 


of the present day. But in addition to being 
learned and wise they were also a very strong 
and brave people, and, to fit themselves for 
warfare whenever they should be called upon, 
they kept their bodies in a perfect condition of 
health and their muscles continually trained by 
constant exercise in games and athletic contests. 
Every year they held the famous Olympian 
games, when all the young men of Greece con- 
tested for prizes, and when the winner of the 
race, or the victor in the wrestling-match, was 
rewarded with a crown of laurel or olive, and 
was accounted a great personage. 
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Because the Greeks kept their bodies so 
strong and well developed, they were a beauti- 
ful race, and, having the skill to reproduce this 
beauty, they have left in their sculpture models 
which we still study for their perfection of form 


great deal of money and time in a perfectly 
useless way. But then, that is only one side 
of the question, and on the other hand we all 
know how little good work we can do with our 
brains if our bodies are feeble and our eyes 

and minds tired with constant reading 











and studying and bending our backs over 
8 8 — 7 4 Q desks. Whatever our occupation in life 
Os 0 N Pp sO may be, we all need amusement and ex- 
© = « ercise, and not to take enough time for it 

is quite as bad as taking too much. 
OS 4 K L M so All the old nations knew the impor- 
e Sd . sd tance of physical development. The Per- 
os $o sians, the Macedonians, and the Spartans 
E G D H F were always trained and ready to use 
bad bad ° ad ° their strength for their country’s need. 
os $o Of these latter people, when they were 
B A C under the stern discipline of Lycurgus, 
eecee eeo0ee eeoce an old writer says that their youths were 
tonne eeeee ROBE so accustomed to severe bodily exercise 
that when there were no other walls of 
Os $0 defense, the breasts of her citizens formed 

- e . © oe her protection. 

Os so Among the sports of these nations who 
passed away so many centuries ago were 
* e * * always various kinds of ball-games ; and 
os so the Athenian whom his fellow-citizens 
considered worthy of a statue was honored 
Os * e . 55) for his excellence in the game called phe- 
5 5 Q Q Q S 5 ninda. ‘This was the original form of 
ra 0 oocoocLloooo0o’ a oO football ; and from those early days until 
now it has been played by one set of 





PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE TWO SIDES AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE GAME. 
K, Center Half- a. 
A Center Half-ba 
. Half-back near ee ditch. 
N. Center back. 
> Back near the wall. 
. Back near the ditch. 


A. Center Runners. 

B. Runners near the wall. 
C. Runners near the ditch. 
D. Center Fronts. 

E, Front near the wall. 

F, Front near the ditch. 


G. Center Fronts. 9: Tent, Alfieri, Trumpeters, 
Tent, Alfieri, Trumpeters, 


H. Center Fronts 


1. Half-back near the wall. S. Halberdiers. 


and line. Even now we can pay no higher 
compliment than to say one resembles a Greek 
of the old days, a Greek who lived in what we 
call their golden age. 

Nowadays one hears a great deal of talk 
about the waste of time spent in athletics, and 
many sensible people disapprove of intercol- 
legiate contests and ball-games. Of course 
there is reason in their objections, for every 
good thing may be abused, and no doubt boys 
and young men often make athletics an excuse 
for neglecting their studies, or for spending a 


people after another, until it has reached 
the present form. The Lacedzemonians 
used to have it, and a book was even 
written about it by a man called Timoc- 


etc. 


etc. rates. Homer sings of it as the game 


the heroes played, and several other 
Greek poets and authors mention it. In 
remoter times they played with a ball made 
of leather and blown up with air, and the 
players were divided into two parties, who 
each endeavored to send the ball over their 
opponent’s goal at the opposite end of the 
field. Though first called pheninda, later it was 
episcyrus, and still later, when it had been 
for some time known among the Romans, /ar- 
pastum. ‘There is extant an account taken 
from a book by a Greek named Julius Pollux, 
in the year 177 A. D., and dedicated to the 
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Emperor Commodus, of the game as played 
at that time; and apparently it has changed 
very little since. 

As the Romans planted one colony after an- 
other, they brought with them their amuse- 
ments, as well as their arts and sciences; and 
so, in their settlement of Florentia — our mod- 
ern Florence —they established the game of 
harpastum. Perhaps other cities knew it, too, 
but for some unexplained reason this one 
town came to consider the game as especially 
belonging to itself, and there is no account of 
its being played elsewhere. ‘The Florentines 
called it cé/cio, a word meaning a kick, and it 
formed one of the principal entertainments of 
the people. 

Until the early part of the eighteenth 
century it was played constantly during the 
winter, especially in carnival time; and no fes- 
tival in honor of a coronation, grand wedding, 
or entrance into the city of any distinguished 





AN OLD ENGRAVING 


stranger was complete without its game of cal- 
cio. Nearly all the Florentine historians and 
chroniclers mention it; and to give an idea of 
what importance they attached to the game, 
VoL. XXVI.—21L 


OF LONG 





SHOWING THE GAME CALCIO AS PLAYED IN FLORENCE TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
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one should read what a sixteenth-century writer 
says of its many advantages: 


AGO. 





All exercises and all arts of the gymnasium are com- 
bined in the game of calcio, which exercises every mus- 


cle and all parts of the body. It makes the body 


healthy, dexterous, and robust, and the mind alert and 
strong and eager for virtuous victory. 


This year, 1898, has been a memorable 
one in Florence, for it is the four hundredth 
anniversary of important historical events, as 
well as commemorative of men such as Tosca- 
nelli, Amerigo Vespucci, and Savonarola, who 
lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
It was planned to have a grand festival in 
April, and to revive a number of the medieval 
spectacles. But it rained nearly all the festival 
days, and so a great part of the program 
could not be thoroughly carried out. Then 
there was a time of revolution and riot all over 
Italy, when Florence was under military rule, 








AGO 
and no public gathering was permitted. Con- 
sequently the celebration on which so much 


thought had been spent, and of which so much 
was expected, did not altogether come up to its 
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ideal. But one feature of it was entirely a suc- 
cess, and that was the game of calcio. 

In former times, the square or piazza, in front 
of the Church of Santa Croce was generally 
the scene of the calcio, as well as of other 
public games or spectacles. It is very much in 





THE PROCESSION BEFORE THE GAME. 


the same condition now as it was five hundred 
years ago, and the beautiful church, which was 
begun in 1297, stil! stands, unharmed by the 
passing centuries. At one side of the piazza, a 
marble tablet in an old palace wall marks half 
its length, and where this tablet is was the spot 
against which the ball was thrown at the be- 
ginning of the calcio. 

It is one hundred and sixty years since the 
last calcio took place in Florence, and this 
year it could not be played on its old ground; 
for now there is a huge statue of Dante in the 
center of the piazza, and it is too big to move. 
Instead, then, of having the ancient palaces and 
church walls as a background, the game was 
played in an inclosure of the park by the 
river. The fifteenth-century costumes and the 
bright dresses of the spectators were seen to 
the best advantage against the fresh spring 
green of the trees, and the players had soft 
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earth under their feet, instead of the hard stones 
of the city square. 

They held the rehearsals for the calcio in the 
great cloisters of another old church, Santa 
Maria Novella, where the monks used to 
walk and meditate, and where to-day soldiers 

drill. These young men 
= of various nationalities 
shouted as they rushed 
about with as much free- 
dom as though on a 
college campus. The 
faded frescos of saints 
and martyrs looked down 
on them, and occasion- 
ally the ball would strike 
a saint in the eye, or fly 
against another’s halo. 
The soldiers were always 
passing in and out, and 
a few younger brothers 
looked on admiringly. 

But the rehearsals 
were nothing tothe game 
itself, when everything 
possible was done to 
make it like the origi- 
nal calcio. There were 
trumpeters with the old 
Tuscan trumpets, hal- 
berdiers carrying halberds and wearing real 
armor belonging to the fifteenth century, the 
standard-bearers with their silk banners, the 
players in their costumes of white satin with 
blue, and white satin with red, and their long 
hair falling down on their shoulders. The sun 
shone fitfully that afternoon, and an occasional 
shower came down; but no one was tempted 
to leave until all was finished, and the victory 
gained by the wearers of the red. Even the King 
and Queen, who were present, were undisturbed 
by the rain, and made no objections when, by 
a misdirected kick, the ball shot suddenly into 
the improvised royal box. 

The prettiest sight of all was the procession 
which, according to ancient custom, preceded 
the game. The trumpets blew, and there 
marched into the inclosure the quaintly dressed 
company, who made a circuit of the field. Fol- 
lowing the prescribed order, came first the 
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trumpeters, then the drummers, halberdiers in 
between the various groups, then certain of the 
players, two by two. These last were supposed 
to imitate the effect of squares on a chess- 
board, and to that end the first couple was 
composed of a man from either side, each in 
his respective color, while the second couple 
reversed the colors, the third again was like the 
first, and so on. After these came the stan- 
dard-bearers, one for each side, more drums, 
other players, one of whom carried the ball, 
and finally musicians. There were one hun- 
dred and three persons in the procession, and 
the effect was very striking. The trumpets 
sounded when the game began, and whenever 
there was a victory to be recorded for one side 
or the other. It was all very interesting and 
picturesque, and it did not require much ima- 
gination to put one’s self back in the old days 
when Lorenzo the Magnificent controlled the 
city, and the Florentines were great and rich 
and prosperous. 

On the night of the day following the calcio 
there was a magnificent costume ball given in 
the Palazzo Vecchio — 
the Old Palace. Here 
once more the calcio- 
players assembled,and, 
as on the field, made 
a circuit of the great 
hall. Among the 
brilliant throng of 
knights and _ soldiers, 
heroes and _ heroines 
of old stories and 
poems, none attracted 
more attention than the 
calcio - players, nor 
more faithfully copied 
the men of 1498, the 
year which Florence 
was commemorating. 

As a calcio club has 
been formed, we may 
have other opportun- 
ities of seeing the old costumes and customs 
revived, and thus have a permanent commem- 
oration of this year’s centenary. 

In former times the Florentines would have 
thought the dresses which were worn this year 
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much too poor and plain, for the rules in- 
sisted on suits of velvet, satin, or cloth of gold, 
and what was equal to several hundreds of dol- 
lars was spent on a single game. The costumes 
consisted of a jacket, tight-fitting trousers, and 
stockings made in one piece, thin shoes, and 
caps, and were frequently trimmed wherever 
possible with gold and silver lace, buckles, 
embroidery, feathers, and all sorts of rich and 
costly ornaments. As the rules say: 


The dresses of the players must be as light and con- 
venient as possible, because the less impediment they 
offer, the more easily can the men move, and the more 
agile will be their limbs. But especially should each 
one endeavor to have his clothes beautiful and gay, and 
to see that they are well-fitting and becoming to him, 
remembering that there will be present to see him the 
most charming ladies and the most noble gentlemen of 
the city, and whoever, therefore, appears badly dressed 
makes of himself an ugly sight. 

There were two kinds of calcio. One was the 
ordinary game, which was played at any time 
from January to the end of carnival, when there 
was not the same necessity for rich dress, and 


BALL AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GAME 


the players were expected only to wear differ- 
ent colors, distinguishing one side from the 
other. This was a somewhat impromptu game, 
and might be played whenever there were 
gathered enough nobles and gentlemen in an 
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appropriate place. Then two captains were 
selected, and those who wished to play having 
arranged themselves in a circle in the center 
of the field, each captain chose the men he 
wanted, and the game went on to its finish. 

But when the calcio was played in costume, 
the would-be players assembled first at the 
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were permitted”; and the ages of those who 
played were supposed to range between eigh- 
teen and forty-five years. The general number 
of persons on a side was twenty-seven, making 
fifty-four in all, though this number might be 
more or less. The calcio was to be played in 
a large square, or piazza, where there should be 





CALCIO-PLAYERS READY TO ENTER THE FIELD. 


house of one of the principal nobles of the city, 
and the best men were carefully selected. The 
day would be fixed, and a notice published of 
it. Then they named two of the best-known 
and important young men as a/feri, or stan- 
dard-bearers, and on the appointed day each 
of these would invite all the men on his side to 
a feast. After this they started for the field, 
the standard-bearers and trumpeters first, and 
when all the players were assembled, they cast 
lots for places, and entered the field in order. 
As to the game itself, it was really rather 
complicated, and to go into all its details might 
prove tiresome, but these were its main points : 
“None but gentlemen, honored soldiers, or 
nobles might take part in the calcio; no arti- 
sans, servants, infamous or common persons, 





room for ladies to see comfortably, and place 
for the general public. Around the square was 
erected a barrier or railing about one hundred 
and ten yards in length, fifty-four yards in 
width, and in height one yard. When, at the 
sound of the trumpets, the game was ordered 
to begin, all servants and persons who had no 
right there were sent off the field, and could 
not come nearer than behind this railing. 

At each end of the field was a goal over 
which the ball was to be kicked, and there was 
also erected a tent or pavilion for each side. 
These were decorated with the respective col- 
ors of the two sides, and here were stationed the 
musicians, halberdiers, captains, and soon. The 
judges, of whom there were six, three for each 
side,— men who had been famous players,— 
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sat in a-high place, where they could overlook 
all the field. Their decision was absolute, and 
a difference of views was settled by a majority 
of votes. The judges also took charge of the 
banners, and consigned them to the soldiers of 
the Grand Duke, when they were stationed 
each in front of its proper pavilion. 

The twenty-seven players were to be divided 
as follows: 

Fifteen Jnnanzi, or runners, who are placed in 
the front, and divided into three equal groups. 

Five Sconciatori, who try to impede the op- 
posite innanzi as they run with the ball. They 
may be called 
the fronts. 

Four Da- 
tori innanzi, 
or half-backs. 

Three Da- 


tori addietro, 
or backs. 
This ar- 


rangement of 
the three rows 
of the calcio 
was supposed 
to resemble 
the order of 
battle in the 
Roman army, 
the last row 
being most 
ex- 
tended of all. 
The innanzi 
took the place 
of spearmen, 
and the scon- 
ciatori repre- 
the 
elephants in 
ancient war- 
fare, or, later, 
the artillery. 


widely 


sented 


When the 
players had THE ROYAL BOX. THE KING 
taken their 


places, as shown in the accompanying plan, the 
pallaio (so called because he carried the pa//a, 
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AND QUEEN OF ITALY WATCHING 
DURING THE FESTIVAL OF 1898 IN FLORENCE. 


the ordinary height of a man. 
tuted a fallo when the ball fell 
or ball), dressed in a costume made in the colors goal, beyond the ditch on one side. 
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of the two sides, threw the ball against the 
marble tablet in the wall. In very ancient 
times the ball was placed in the center of the 
field, as now in football. 

As the ball bounced back among the players, 
the innanzi ran to kick it and push it toward 
the goal. 

The game was won by the side who made 
the greatest number of goals, called cdccia. It 
was considered equal to a caccia for one side 
when the other made two faults, or fal. A 
fallo was made when the ball, being thrown or 
hit with the open hand, bounced higher than 
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It also consti- 
outside the 
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Whenever a goal or a fault was made, the 
players changed sides, and the victorious ones 
carried their banners high and marched around 
to the pavilion at the opposite end. The con- 
quered party, on the other hand, was obliged 





THE GAME IN FULL SWING ON A RAINY DAY. 


to lower its banner. 
tion caused trouble, as the young Florentines 
did not like to own themselves beaten, and 
would occasionally refuse to lower their flag. 
Then their opponents would rush to compel 
them to it, and frequently in such a scrimmage 
the banners would be torn and the players 
injured. This, however, was considered ex- 
tremely undignified and entirely contrary to all 
rules. 

The regulations as to politeness and dignity 
were strict, and the old book of rules drawn up 
in the sixteenth century has a long chapter on 
the general conduct of players, and speaks with 
praise of young men who will not allow “ an- 
ger, envy, or any other passion” to make them 
rough or inclined to retaliate fiercely if they 
are injured by mistake; and the subject is 
thus concluded : 


Sometimes this regula- 


This principally is demanded in the calcio: for with 
out such harmony it would not be an amiable rivalry of 
gentlemen, but an angry fight of mad beasts; and who- 
ever makes it otherwise than this should remain dis- 
honored by all noble persons of the city. 
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The game ended when the clocks sounded 
twenty-four, which in old Italian reckoning 
was about sunset, and the signal to stop wa: 
given by the explosion of two mas¢i, or mortars 
The banners were then given to the alfiere o! 
the victorious side, un 
less there happened t 
be a tie, when eac! 
alfiere received again 
his banner. 

There are a great 
many entertaining ac 
counts given of the 
calcio as it used to b 
played. In the time 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
there were several songs 
written about it, and 
nearly all the writers 
of that period and later 
mention it. Of all the 
notable games, perhaps 
none was more brilliant 
than one played in 
1584, as portion of 
the “ Pomp and of the 
Fétes made on the coming to the City of 
Florence of His Serene Highness Don Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua and of Monferrato, 
for his consort, Her Serene Highness, Donna 
Leonora, daughter of the Prince of Tuscany.” 

On this occasion there were many noblemen 
among the players. One part were dressed in 
yellow, the jackets being of satin, and the close- 
fitting trousers, or tights, of cloth of gold, the 
whole suit striped with siiver. Their caps were 
of yellow velvet, ornamented with ostrich- 
plumes, gold medals, and pearls. Those of 
the red were dressed in similar fashion, except 
for the difference in color and the ornamenta- 
tion of their costumes, which was of gold in- 
stead of silver. The pallaio of this party (for 
there was at this time a pallaio for each side) 
wore red satin, and the ball which he carried 
was of red and yellow. After him followed 
four trumpeters in red cloth, and two drummers 
similarly dressed. ‘Then two Germans, playing 
flutes. After these came the paliaio of the 
other side, in a costume of yellow, followed by 
the same order of trumpets, drums, and flutes. 
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The standard-bearers (alfieri) came on the field 
dressed like the others, excepting their hose, 
which were more richly trimmed, and entirely 
covered, the red with gold, and the yellow with 
silver embroidery. There were also pages in 
the respective colors of the two parties. On 
the morning before the game each alfiere had 
given a sumptuous lunch to his party, when 
they had had the most delicate food and a 
plenteous supply of the finest sweetmeats. 

The banners were of thin silk, and to each 
banner there were six Germans, dressed in the 
German fashion, and in red or yellow, accord- 
ing to the side to which they belonged. The 
other gentlemen who were to take part in the 
game wore costumes as above mentioned. 
The master of the calcio, elected by the Grand 
Duke, bore all the expenses, and prepared the 
confections and wines. But the alfieri paid 
for their own costumes, and for the feast they 
gave to the players. The masters were dressed 
somewhat differently from the others, their 
doublets or jackets being made of lace, red or 
yellow, with gold or silver underneath showing 
through. 

All the gentlemen having arrived, they made 
a circuit of the piazza, and after the ball was 
thrown the game began. At first the yellow 
gained; but at the end the red had the advan- 
tage, and conquered. Each caccia was followed 
by shots of cannon, and after the second caccia 
the players all stood together while a song in 
praise of the game was sung. 

Then, to refresh those who had need of it, 
there were brought fifty-two great silver bowls, 
all full of the finest confections, and an immense 
number of flasks of the choicest wines. These 
were carried into the piazza by sixty-two young 
girls, three of whom, dressed in costumes like 
the players, acted as stewards, one of them 


waiting on the judges, the other two on the 
players. The covering of the flasks was all of 
red and gold. 

When they had eaten and drunk all that they 
wanted, they began to throw the confections 
among the people surrounding them until all 
were scattered. Then, beginning the game 
again, they continued until dark night. The 
piazza where they played was surrounded by 


‘platforms like theater galleries, and yet there 


was not place for half the people. The houses 
were all full, and even the roofs were crowded; 
and it is believed that altogether more than 
forty thousand persons were present. 

Six thousand scudi, about six thousand dol- 
lars, were spent on this calcio. 

Among other games which are mentioned 
particularly was one played during the siege of 
Florence, on February 17, 1529, by the same 
class of men, the soldiers, and others who had 
been engaged in the defense of the city. To 
show their defiance of the enemy, they stationed 
musicians on the roof of Santa Croce Church. 
The besiegers fired volleys from the hills just 
outside the town, but fortunately no one was 
injured. The young men probably finished 
their game, and then went out to return the 
shooting with fresh vigor. This calcio was 
given as a sort of challenge to the enemy, and 
to let them know that the Florentines had so 
little fear of them that they had even time for 
amusements. 

The last calcio before this one of 1898 was 
played on January 19, 1738, when the Grand 
Duke Francis II. of Lorraine and the Arch- 
duchess Maria arrived in Florence. And since 
that time the game has fallen entirely into dis- 
use and been almost forgotten. It would be 
interesting if this year’s revival of it should 
once more bring it into favor. 
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The Goops they are too soft to hurt 
When they ‘re run over in the dirt. 

But you have little bones that break, 
And little arms and legs to ache; 
So I shall listen for your screams 
If you catch on behind the teams! 











VoL. XXVI.—2z2. 


BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


On Christmas eve or Christmas day it is not 
an uncommon custom, in some families, to read 
aloud Dickens’s “Christmas Carol”; and in 
many ways the custom is a good one. But an 
American might also do honor to a writer of 
our own land by reading Washington Irving’s 
delightful essays on Christmas, in the “Sketch 
Book.” Nowhere else can be found a more 
delightful account of the old traditions of the 
day; even Dickens does not leave the reader 
in a more wholesome state of mind for the 
holiday season: 

“Those who at Christmas do repine 
And would fain hence despatch him, 


May they with old Duke Humphrey dine, 
Or else may Squire Ketch catch ’em.” 





“ Forlorn hope” is a name often given to a 
small body of men making an attack under 
desperate circumstances. It is a curious name, 
and, strangely enough, possibly has nothing to 
do with either “forlorn,” as the word is com- 
monly used, or with the usual sense of “ hope.” 
An author speaks of it as an opposite to 
“rearelorn hope,” in a book published in 1600; 
and in 1849 the phrase was explained as 
meaning “forward head ”— forlorn being equiv- 
alent to forward, and hope to auf, or head. 
The phrase therefore meant “leading body” of 
soldiers —the van. The most recent diction- 
aries say that forlorn here means verloren, or 
lost, in German; but the older explanation is 
quite as probable. At all events, the question 
is worth looking into some day when you are in 
a library and can examine good authorities. 





The real names of certain learned and cele- 
brated men are often little known. Thus, the 
older Balzac’s real name was Guez (a beggar) ; 
Erasmus was really Gerhard; Melanchthon is a 
translation of Schwarzerd; Metastasio’s proper 
name was Trapassi. Voltaire and Plato and 


John Paul Jones, all were changed names. 
Diocletian, the Roman emperor, was once 
Diocles. Lewis Carroll is a well-known pseudo- 
nym; Peter Parley was used by several writers 
as a pen-name; and Mark Twain is more widely 
known by that name than by his own. Tam- 
erlane and Masaniello are two proper names 
connected with an interesting history. Tinto- 
retto and Domenichino are nicknames. Many 
of the Italian artists bear fanciful names by 
which alone they are popularly known. Who 
can give other instances of celebrated me 

best known by assumed names ? : 





In “ How to Form a Library,” by H. E. 
Wheatley, the author says: 

The children for whom Miss Kate Greenaway and 
Mr. Caldecott draw and Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. Ewing 
write are indeed fortunate; but we must not forget that 
Charles and Mary Lamb wrote delightful books for the 
young, that Miss Edgeworth’s stories are ever fresh, 
and that one of the most charming children’s stories 
ever written is Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Little Woodman.”’ 


Does any boy or girl now read this book ? 
Will some Str. NicHoLas reader volunteer to 
tell us about it? 


When Henry M. Stanley set out to cross 
Africa, he started, he says, with one hundred 
and eighty pounds of books; but as his men 
were “stricken by famine, fighting, and sick- 
ness,” the books were gradually abandoned 
until only five were left. Two of these were 
an almanac and a book on navigation, kept 
for their practical value, and the remaining 
three were the Bible, Shakspere’s works, and Car- 
lyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” He said, “ Poor Shak- 
spere was afterward burned by demand of the 
foolish people of Zinga. At Bonea, Carlyle 
and Norie and nautical almanac were pitched 
away, and I had only the old Bible left.” 

Here was a practical test of the relative 
value of the greatest books to a man of action! 
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BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 





It is often interesting to make a list of the 
few best books, say a dozen, that you would 
choose if you were going to a desert island 
for the rest of your life, and could never have 
others. 

You will be surprised to see what books are 
chosen by different persons. Try to make out 
a list for yourself, and compare lists with other 
readers of about your own age. 





A writer in an old number of “ Notes and 
Queries” says that Peter James Martelli, a native 
of Bologna, composed a little play for wooden 
puppets. It was called “ The Sneezing of Her- 
cules,” and told how the demigod once wandered 
into the land of the pygmies. Taking him for 
a moving mountain, the tiny people hid in holes 
and caverns. Hercules fell asleep, and was 
attacked by hundreds of the little creatures, 
armed with rushes. One of them having 
poked the great giant’s nose, Hercules sneezed, 
and the little fellows fled in dismay. 

There is something in this scene not unlike 
the first appearance of Gulliver in Lilliput 
Land. 





Dean Swift wrote on the fly-leaf of a book 
of travels: 


If this book were stript of its impertinence, conceited- 
ness, and tedious digressions, it would be almost worth 
reading, and would then be two thirds smaller than it is. 

1720. J. Swirt. 





“A little bird told me” is a humorous 
excuse for not telling the source of one’s in- 
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formation. Very likely it may have been sug- 
gested by a verse in the book of the Bible 
called Ecclesiastes (x. 20) : 


A bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter. 


Pliny says that Cicero once saw the Iliad 
of Homer written so minutely that it could be 
contained in a nutshell. Disraeli, in his “ Cu- 
riosities of Literature,” tells that a learned man 
named Huet once proved that this was possi- 
ble. He showed that a piece of vellum 10 
inches long and 8 broad would admit of 30 
verses being written across, and 250 such lines 
would go upon each side, making 7500 verses 
(or ines of the poem) on the front and the 
same on the back of the vellum — thus giving 
room for the 15,000 lines of Homer’s poem. 

Dr. Brewer, author of “ The Reader’s Hand- 
book,” also discusses this question of the nut- 
shell Homer and tells how an engraver far 
excelled any penman’s achievement in com- 
pressing letters within a small space. 

Photography has recently compressed the 
whole English Bible into as small a space; 
and this miniature work may be bought for less 
than a dollar! Of course it can be read only 
with a magnifying-glass. No doubt many 
boys and girls have seen one of these tiny 
Bibles in a bookstore. 

It has been suggested that a whole encyclo- 
pedia could, by a similar process, be made into 
a vest-pocket volume. 





WHEN a boy or a girl finds a good bit of reading, what is more natural than to seek a friend 
to share the pleasure of the discovery? ‘The conductors of this department will be very glad 
if its readers will share any nuggets unearthed from the Klondike of Literature by forwarding 


them so that they may be shown to the St. NIcHOLAs boys and girls. 


But the show-window is 


not so very large, and the nugget must be valuable or bright or odd enough to be worth the 


space. 


If your nugget seems a treasure to you, the conductors will be glad to make an assay 


of it, and to show the quality of the gold to the appreciative eyes of our readers. 
Please send with any extracts from books or periodicals a reference to the source of the 


quotation, in order that it may be carefully verified, and proper credit given where due. 















CURRENT EVENTS. 





VESUVIUS. 


AFTER sixteen years of quiet, Mount Vesu- 
vius has again been in eruption. This volcano 
is probably the most noted of the three hundred 
or more known to our geographers. 

The mountain is about twenty-five miles 
around at its base, and three quarters of a mile 
high. There is at the top a great crater, which 
is two thousand feet across and five hundred 
feet deep. But at every eruption other craters 
are formed around the great opening, and dur- 
ing the recent outbreak eight new craters 
spouted hot lava, flame, smoke, and steam. 

The eruptions of a volcano often are pre- 
ceded by earthquakes. Thus, in 1857, repeated 
earthquake shocks were felt at intervals in the 
country around Naples. Several towns were 
destroyed, and thousands of people perished. 
But the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1858 
afforded an escape for the confined gases, and 
doubtless prevented the destruction of Naples. 

A volcano four hundred feet high was formed 
on the west coast of Italy in two days, and was 
named ‘‘ Monte Nuova,” meaning “ New Moun- 
tain.” The earth round about it was elevated 
so that what had been the bottom of the bay 
was raised far above the water-level, and the 
fish suddenly lay gasping on the land. 

An active volcano may have slight, nearly 
harmless, eruptions every few years, and then 
suddenly burst forth and lay waste the sur- 
rounding country; or a volcano which is con- 
sidered extinct may again become active. 
Mount Vesuvius is always in a more or less 
eruptive state; but notwithstanding the danger, 
a railroad from its base nearly to its top enables 
the curious to ride up to the great crater. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


_ Tuts archipelago, which was discovered by 
Magellan in 1521, and named the “ Philip- 
pines” by the Spanish in honor of King Philip 
II., is made up of over twelve hundred islands, 
and forms a division between the China Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. The nine largest islands 
are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, Panay, Mindoro, 
Leyte, Negros, Cebu, and Bohol. 

It is on Luzon that the city of Manila 
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stands—a large city, with a population of 
about two hundred thousand. The total num- 
ber of inhabitants on all the islands is about 
eight millions. These people, with the excep- 
tion of a few thousands, are Malay Indians, 
who are divided into two tribes, the Tagals 
and the Visayans. Although uneducated, the 
people are not savage, but devote themselves 
to farming, fishing, and simple manufacturing. 
The great forests contain ebony, cedar, and 
rare tropical woods; the fruit-trees offer 
oranges, tamarinds, mangos, and cocoanuts; 
and in the farms and gardens are abundant 
rice, hemp, tobacco, coffee, bananas, vanilla, 
indigo, pineapples, and ginger. The mineral 
wealth of the Philippines includes gold, copper, 
iron, coal, and quicksilver, and the surrounding 
sea holds amber, coral, and mother-of-pearl. 
But commerce is held back by the lack of 
facilities to use these treasures. The industries 
are carried on as they were two hundred years 
ago. 

In Manila, during the summer no one 
ventures out of doors between 8 a. M. and 4 
p.M. The whole town rises at four in the 
morning, and attends to its business and house- 
hold duties before eight o’clock. The children 
go to school during these early hours, and the 
civil and military offices are open. ‘Then, as 
the heat becomes intense, every one goes into 
his house and stays there until sunset. The 
evening, often breezy and cool, is devoted to 
visiting, sight-seeing, or promenading.: Manila 
is certainly not a beautiful city; not a dozen 
attractive buildings have been erected there in 
as many years. 

The houses are old two-story affairs, with 
board shutters. In the center of each house 
is an open-air court, called the fatio. All the 
rooms open on this court, which is adorned 
with palms and vines, and is used as a family 
sitting-room and dining-room. Instead of 
panes of glass, semi-transparent oyster-shells 
are used in the windows, in order to temper 
the fierce rays of the sun. 

The Manilans are like Spaniards, but the 
average Philippine Islander is a peaceful sort 
of creature, who would welcome good govern- 
ment and education. 


Cc. W. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


[N answer to many inquirers, the editor is glad to an- 
nounce that during the coming year, Mr. Rupert Hughes 
will continue his amusing account of “The Lake- 
rim Athletic Club.” The famous “ Dozen” will soon 
greet again their many friends among St. NICHOLAS 
readers. 


RIDDLE. 


I HAVE two legs, but cannot stand alone; 

Two arms, and they have neither flesh nor bone; 
A chest expansive, neck and shoulders fine ; 

A back that ’s broad enough, yet has no spine; 
A body without head, or hands, or feet ; 

Still, this creation you will find complete. 


I travel far and wide, but understand 
That I was born in Oriental land ; 
There was I christened, and my foreign name 
Gives me my prestige and my lasting fame. 
F. B. GRISWOLD. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 

DeAR St. NICHOLAS: We have taken your magazine 
for over twenty years —- long before I was Soon ; but ever 
since I have been able to read, I have enjoyed it and 
looked forward to it every month. 

I have just returned from a most interesting trip, and 
I would like to tell you about it. A party of us started 
last Friday morning for Mill Valley, a small country- 
place, from which the Mount Tamalpais scenic railway 
runs. It was a beautiful morning, but quite foggy 
toward the ocean. However, we had a beautiful view 
of San Francisco Bay and vicinity. On reaching the 
summit, the little tavern looked so inviting that we de- 
cided to remain all night. By five o’clock the fog had 
lifted entirely, and the view was magnificent. As soon 
as it was dark, we all stood on the porch of the tavern 
and looked at the wonderful sight before us. The city 
of San Francisco, lit up with thousands of lights, was 
like a huge cluster of diamonds; and the many smaller 
towns around it added greatly to the brilliancy of the 
scene. The night was beautifully clear, and we could 
see many miles out at sea the revolving light on the Faral- 
lone Islands. We came down the mountain early the 
next morning, and took a conveyance for Point Bonita 
Lighthouse. The light is situated on a low bluff over- 
looking the Pacific just outside the Golden Gate. It is 
a second-order light, but, nevertheless, a very fine one. 
It is also a stationary light, and can be seen seventeen 
miles out at sea. The following day we went out to our 
ranch, which is called Point Reyes Rancho, and is 76,000 
acres in extent. A large portion of it lies along the 
Pacific, and on the extreme northern point is Point 
Reyes Lighthouse, the largest lighthouse in the world. 
We started at five in the morning, and reached the 
lighthouse by 10: 30. You have to walk seven hundred 
steps down the cliff to the lighthouse. It is a first-order 
light, having five wicks, the Point Bonita light having 
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three. It is a revolving light, and can be seen twenty- 
three miles at sea. Around the light is a revolving cover 
of cut glass, which catches the rays of the light and 
throws them far out to sea. Coming up, the steps made 
fourteen hundred altogether, and we have felt lame ever 
since. It was a most interesting trip. 

With many wishes for the prosperity of St. NICHOLAS 
for many years to come, I remain your devoted reader, 

EDNA SHAFTER ORR. 





PoRTSMOUTH, N. H. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We stayed here last sum- 
mer on a branch of the Piscataqua, two miles out of 
town. It was the third summer that we had been here. 
The day we got down here the “St. Louis” came in 
with about four hundred Spanish prisoners on board. 
A little later the “ Harvard’ come in with some more. I 
have seen them several times on my way to the shoals, 
and some of the times they were washing their clothes 
in the salt water. My father and mother saw them hav- 
ing a mock bull-fight one day. I went out to-day in a 
small sloop to see the English ocean liner “City of 
Rome,” which came to take the Spaniards home. We 
saw Admiral Cervera on board, who took off his hat to 
us and smiled. A great many blankets were loaded on 
board for the Spanish prisoners. They have gone at 
last, and their stockade is empty. 

I liked your story “ Two Biddicut Boys,” and hope 
you will have another like it soon. 

Your affectionate reader, S. A. SARGENT, JR. 





KITTERY PoINT, MAINE. 

MY DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I was very much interested 
in your account of “ Weather-vanes,” and where I am 
staying this summer — Kittery Point, Maine — there are 
quite a good many kinds. saw one with three little 
soldiers on a stick, waving their arms with the wind. It 
had a little wheel on the end which also whirled in the 
wind. Then I saw a pole with four little sail-boats with 
their sails set, and their bows all pointing the same way, 
and revolving around the pole. 

I was very fond of windmills and weather-vanes always, 
and your account in the July number interested me 
greatly. 

I look forward to your coming every month, and I en- 
joy you very much. 

I wish you a long life, dear St. NICHOLAS. 

I am always your devoted reader, 
“SADIE STANFORTH.”’ 


Owosso, MICH. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: I live in Owosso, Michigan. 
Owosso is a very pretty little town. You see, it has an In- 
dian name. It was named after an Indian chief, and it 
means “ bright spot.”” There used to be many Indians 
around here; and now children digging on the banks of 
the river have dug up stone arrow-heads. The river is 
called Shiwasee, which is also an Indian name, and 
means “ winding river.”” There was once a coal-mine on 
the bank of it. About three miles from Owosso are 
some mines called the Owosso Coal-mines. The coal 
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taken from here is very good. We have mineral springs 
also. A mastodon’s tusk was dug up here about a 
year ago; but it has, of course, fallen to nothing now. 
I remain your loving reader, 
HELEN GRAHAME. 


GREYTOWN, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am a little English girl, and 
I thought I would write to you, ome have never 
seen a letter from Natal before. 

I wonder if you have heard of the rinderpest? It 
came from Matabeleland, and it was here for several 
months last year. It killed a great many cattle. One 
farmer near Sere had seven hundred cattle, and now he 
has only thirty left. 

We generally spend our holidays out at our farm, 
where my father has a large wattle-plantation. The 
wattle-trees are chopped down when they are about 
seven or eight years old, and the bark is stripped off 
and sent to the tanneries, to be used in tanning leather. 
Our trees are not old enough to be stripped yet. 

In winter brakes have to be burned round the planta- 
tions, because there is so much danger from the grass- 
fires, which often burn down plantations if they are not 
well — 


our loving reader, NoRAH E. FANNIN, 


HATTUSBURG, MIss. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl twelve years 
old, and have been reading you for one year, and like 
- ever so much more than I can tell. The “ Letter- 
x’? is most interesting to me, and I have just been 
reading the letter from Tarrytown about Sleepy Hollow 
and Ichabod Crane, and it is just what we had in our 
school lesson in American classics; and the two little 
French girls, I like them too, only I wish they had been 
on our side instead of for Spain. I have a brother in 
the army, but he is to be mustered out soon, we hope. 
I have no nice pets, only a mocking-bird, and have no 
wonderful things to write you, as many of your little 
friends have; but I hope you will be glad to hear from 
a little friend who lives where the Gulf breezes blow and 
the forests are decorated in spring with the beautiful 
magnolia. Your admiring reader, 
MaGcigE Hurst. 


SACKETT’s Harbor, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have never seen a letter in 
you from here, so I thought I would write one. I am 
just past fourteen, and have taken you since 1890. I 
think you very interesting. I liked especially “ Denise 
and Ned Toodles.” I have all your numbers saved up, 
and some day I shall have them bound. I like to go 
back and read the stories I heve forgotten or was too 
young to understand. 

I have a young cat named “ Remus Toddie.” She 
is black all over except three white spots on her breast. 
She has a kitten named “ Nig Second.” 

There is a United States military post here named 
Madison Barracks, and since the war with Spain the 
troops were ordered away. It was the gallant Ninth 
Regulars who raised the flag at Santiago. The good-by 
was something never to be forgotten. It was so sad to 
see the long line of blue-coats, and think we might never 
see the men again. Yet it was good to think what a 


noble army the United States has, and how ready they 
are to defend their country at a moment’s warning. 
The streets were crowded so that it was difficult to pass. 
Wives, children, sisters, and friends surrounded them 
for last good-bys. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


Some of the soldiers’ friends received from Tampa 
several live ee and other things which are 
curious to us. ere is a lady ninety years old living 
here who can remember the War of 1812. There was a 
fight here, and the captain ordered all women and chil- 
dren to go out of the town. Her aunt would not go, 
but stayed at home and made bread for the soldiers. 
While she was baking, a cannon-ball rolled across her 
front porch and smashed a baby-carriage that stood 
there. After the fight the soldiers came rushing into 
her house, and grabbed the loaves of bread, some of 
them half baked, from the oven, they were so hungry. 

Last year the government dredge was clearing out 
the harbor, and one day brought up an old British can- 
non, which was supposed to have been used in the naval 
fight in 1812, It is now mounted on a large glacial-pe- 
riod boulder (which was also brought up by the dredge), 
on the village green. My mother remembers rolling 
bandages and making lint during the Civil War, when 
she was just my age. 

My mother is a “ Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion,’”’ and belongs to the Red Cross, too. 

I remain your devoted reader, 
Jutta G. McKEE, 





NARRAGANSETT Pier, R. I. 

DeaR ST. NICHOLAS: This is the first time I have 
written you, to tell you how much I enjoy reading you. 

I have one brother and no sisters, and this brother is 
very fond of natural history, as I am of botany. 

This fall I was driving a pair of ponies, when I 
came to a field full of goldenrod. My brother, who was 
with me, exclaimed: “ Look at the sea-gulls!”’ 

I saw on a rock hundreds of sea-gulls, looking like 
little white fluffy snowballs. While I was examining 
the goldenrod, I heard a great noise, looked up and 
saw the sea-gulls flying far out to sea. My brother re- 
turned and told me that through his glass he saw some 
ring-necked gulls among them. I found five different 
species of goldenrod. They were the common golden- 
rod, the bushy, the plumy, the small-spiked, and the 
noble goldenrod. I gathered some of each kind and 
brought it home. I am your devoted reader, 
MILDRED BOOTH GROSSMANN. 





Dear St. NICHOLAS: I thought you would like to 
hear about my pets. We have a horse which can per- 
form many cunning tricks. She is very fond of sugar, 
and will put her nose into papa’s pocket to see if he 
has any. When we give her some she will rub her nose 
into our necks to kiss us. Her name is “ Bess.” 

We have another horse who has a very cunning way 
of getting her dinner. Day after day the oats were 
spilled out of the bin without any one knowing how 
they were spilled. But one day, when I was watching, 
I saw a long brown nose stretch out of the stall and 
coolly take off the cover of the oats bin, and when the 
oats had stopped falling Miss Juno had a fine meal. I 
must stop now. Your devoted reader, 
KATHARINE HARLOW. 





WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received from them: Margaret C. Phil- 
lips, Céleste Heckscher, Sara Hardenbergh, Jane B. 
Wheeler, Ruth Townsend, Milton R. Williams, Addie 
Smith, John F. Frye, R. L. and M. J., Helen Katherine 
Cahen, Eleanor orris, Gladstone Allen, Jeannette 

. Marie McNeal, Villette Clautice, Martha Mc- 
Nicol, Hazel Irving Fischer, Julia H. Voorhees, William 
Maser Beck, S. B. N., Carl Ford, A. L. B., Victoria N. 
Gary, Eleanor Mann. 
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Rivpie. B, Bee. 

Procressive NuMERIcAL Enicmas. 1. Aspire. 2. Apennine. 

Bandanna. 4. Armor. 5. Mean. 6. Hereafter. 7. Stagnate. 
8. Avail. 9. Assigning. 1o. Assure. 11. Begin. 12. Beat. 
Centra Acrostic. William McKinley. 1. Sewer. 2. Pride. 
3. Silly. 4. Bulky. 5. —~ 6. Boats. 7. Cameo. 8. Times. 
9. Races, 1o. Pikes. xt. Rhine. 12. Pines. 13. Bolus. 14. 
Trend. 15. Bayou. 


Cross-worp EnicGma. Nansen. 


ILLUSTRATED PuzzLe. 
area, pens, east. 


RuyMeED WORD-SQUARE. 1. 
Elms. 


Peasant, caravel, pencils, statues. Tape, 


Yale. 2. Atol. 3. Loam. 4. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


ConceaLep Diamonp. From 1 to 12, Indian Summer. Cross 
words: 1. Capital. 2. Coronal. 3. Reminds. 4. Mascali. s5- 
Immoral. 6. Spurned. 7. Mission. 

Ziczac. Arthur Hugh Clough. Cross-words: 1. Anvils. 2. 
Crates. 3. Batter. 4. Sashes. 5. Murmur. 6. Mortar. 7. 
Faiths. 8. Though. 9. Zigzag. 10. Shames. 11. Creeks. 12. 
Sleeve. 13. Acorns. 14. Clouds. 15. Enrage. 16. Enough. 

A November CHARADE. Prince-ton. 

Worp-squares. I. 1. Mane. 2. Area. 3. Near. 4. Ears. 
IL x. Pale. 2. Aged. 3. Lead. 4. Eddy. 

ConceaLep Dovste Acrostic. Primals, family ; finals, feasts. 
Cross-words: 1. Fief. 2. Amuse. 3. Malta. 4. Indwells. 5. 


Light. 6. Yours. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. Nicuoxas “‘ Riddle-box,” care of THE 


ENTURY Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzZzLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September 15th, from Nessie and Freddie — 


Cc. W. B. T. — Louise Ingham Adams. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September rsth, from Raymond Mount, 1— Doris 


Stanton, 1 — Paul Reese, 7— 


Hart, r— K. S. and Co., 1 — Lesley 


B. Crawford, 1 — Mary K. Rake, 1— Rena and Mai Seay, 1 — 


Etta and Betty, 8 — Mildred Ta lor, 1—S. Weinstein and H. A. Seeligman, 4— Jack and George A., 9 — ~_ Hyde, 7— Uncle 
fi 


Will, E. Everett, and F. J.,6— Mabel M. Johns, 9 — Sigourney Fay Nininger, 9 — No name, New Orleans, 6 — 


Helen Sears, 1. 


arguente Sturdy, 5 — 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals and finals each name a famous poet. 

Cross-worDs: 1. A kind of wild goose. 2. To 
wash out. 3. Madeofoak. 4. Torouse. 5. Clamor- 
ous. 6, Objects that are worshiped. 7. An African. 
8. A deep moan. Je Oe 


RHYMED BEHEADINGS, 


RounpD and round and round I go, 
Cause of pleasure, cause of woe. 
Take off my head, and I am put 
Wherever you may rest your foot. 
Behead again; I ’m in the flood, 
A creature not averse to mud. 
Behead once more; your elbow ’d be 
Quite fractured now, except for me. 
Should you cut off my head again 
I still am good for five times ten. 

A. M. P. 


NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


a . Io 


Sw +e 
CroOss-worDs: 1. A close-fitting cap. 2. A Euro- 


pean bird. 3. Shines. 4. Motive. 5. A cooling bev- 
erage flavored with the root of a familiar plant. 6. 





Consisting of trochees. 7. Numerous. 8. A genus of 
leguminous trees and shrubs. 9. A support. 
Primals, from 1 to9, a word that all love; finals, from 


10 to 18, what we all strive to make it. “ CALAMUS.” 
WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 1. AMETAL. 2. Totravel. 3. Inequality. 4. 


A snug place. 


II. 1. A PERIOD of time. 2. Otherwise. 3. Re- 
quests. 4. Repose. 

III. 1. AucTION. 2. An old word meaning “to 
lose.” 3. Ananimal. 4. A volcano. 


IV. 1. 
4. A table. 


A KIND of fish. 2. A monster. 3. Weapons. 
FLORENCE AND CELIA P. 


RIDDLE, 


Pray note first my ubiquity: 
At home in every land, 

Although of great antiquity, 
I’m made each day te hand. 


I cannot run to catch you 
With but one foot, you say; 
In one respect I match you — 
I ’ve my clothes put on each day. 


I am not economical ; 
With maid I take the air, 
But must look rather comical — 
She never combs my hair. 


My head ne’er aches as yours may do, 
Jor can I nod and beck; 

But no one would expect me to, 
Because I have no neck. 


I pray you come and see me; 
At home all day I bide; 
But evenings I am dreamy 


And often occupied. S. S. GREEN. 
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DIAMOND. 


1. IN sailor. 2. Object. 
4- Like. 5. Overgrown with a tiny fungus. 
of fish. 7. In sailor. 


3- Steel or iron covering. 
6. A kind 


“ CELERY.” 
ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


am 
N 
N 
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WHEN the ten objects in the above picture have been 
rightly guessed and arranged in proper order, their 
initials will reveal a benefactor. 


CHARADE, 


My frst is full of sweetness, 
Vet fills the thief with dread; 
My Zast is always silent 
When peevish words are said. 
My whole is seldom written, 
Though recently ’t was read. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a famous general. 


CRoss-WORDS: I. Benevolent. 
desolate tract of land. 4. A wild animal. 


2. Anequal. 3. A 
5. A wise 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


man. 6. An achievement. 7. Sly. 8. A t. 9. Part 
ofaship. 10. Hasty. 11. Grasp. 12. Soon. 13. A 
high wind. 14. A heavenly body. 15. An apartment. 
16. A pledge. S. M. M. 
FRAMED WORD-SQUARE, 
ee ee 2 
5 7 7 6 
* * ~ * 
* * ~ * 
Pre 
eo) et ee 


FROM I to 2, what Shakspere says one should not be; 
from I to 3, a nostril in the top of the head of a whale; 
from 2 to 4, to refresh after wearying toil; from 3 to 4, 
to mount by means of ladders; from 1 to 5,a club; from 
2 to 6,to regret; from 4 to 8, part of the head; from 3 to 
7, part of the head. 

NCLUDED SQUARE: I. A weed. 
A kind of fever. 4. A pitcher. 
FLORENCE AND CELIA P. 


2. To declare. 3. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these are rightly guessed and placed one 
below another, in the order here given, the central let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell the name of a famous 
locality. 


Cross-worDs: 1. A name borne by many kings. 2. 
A confession of faith for public use. 3. Obscure. 4. 
To throw out forcibly and abundantly. 5. A plant from 
which is obtained a substance of great commercial value. 
6. To repel by expressing displeasure. 7. Officers in a 
merchant vessel ranking next below the captain. 8. A 
machine for raising and lowering heavy weights. 9. 
Containing sensible moisture. 10. The characteristic 
fluid of any vegetable or animal substance. 11. Two. 

S. H. K. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


THE 
The 


rimals spell the message here; 
nals bring us every year. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. The brightest joke, half understood, 
Is often not considered good. 


2. And if ’t was cracked ere we were born, 
We say, “a chestnut” quite in scorn. 


3. Yet many an ancient jest and rhyme 
Are licensed till the end of time. 

4. And if a germ in every —_ 
Infects with joy some solemn folk, 


5. Should one grow ill, I am quite sure 
He ’d rally with the “chestnut cure.” 


6. For though a joke is weak and frail, 
A cobweb blown before the gale, 


7. ’T will make dyspepsia hide its head, 
And bundle ague out of bed. 


8. So laugh at jests worn out and old, 
Though all that glitters is not gold. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


NEW YORK, 
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QUEEN MARIANA OF SPAIN. 


(ENGRAVED BY PETER AITKEN, FROM THE PAINTING BY VELASQUEZ.) 





